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HARVEST FIELDS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


HERE are few peo- 
ple, even in this 
enlightened age, 
who have more 
than a vague 
knowledge of how 
the wheat, that is 
ground into flour 
and eaten each 
day of their lives, 
is sown, raised 
and harvested. 
They know the 
ground is first 
plowed, seed then 
sown either by 
hand or by some 
machine upon the 
upturned soil, 
covered in a like 
manner, and that 
after the grain 
has grown, ripen- 
ed and the “‘gold- 

en harvest’ is at hand, machines are used in cut- 
ting, threshing and preparing it for the millers’ 
stones, where it is ground into flour. Of the de- 
tails of the methods and different machinery used 
they know nothing. Not even the large class 
of Eastern farmers know of the labor-saving 
machinery and time required in harvesting the 
great grain fields ef the Pacific Northwest. They 
know how they harvest their crops of from five 
to fifty acres, but nothing of the portable thresher 
and header combined, moving round and round 
the great fields, or that by standing on an elevated 
spot one can see a dozen or more clouds of 
dust and smoke arising heavenward from where 
the steam engines are noiselessly puffing away, 
furnishing the power for the ever open 
jaws and mouths of the great threshers, that 
are at work in every direction as far as the eye 
can see. 

It is not my purpose at this time to touch upon 
the preparing of the ground or the seeding and 
raising of the grain, but rather to devote this 
article to the cutting of the ripened grain and 
the process of threshing it separate from the 
straw and chaff ready for the miller’s hands. I 
can only dwell upon the larger harvest fields, 
where the latest improved machines are in 
operation, and must leave out of the question the 
many methods of lesser value as to labor and 
time saving, that are still in use in many sections 
ofthe country. More inventive skill and money 








has been spent on these two lines of farm machin- 
ery than on all others. 

I shall confine myself to American inventions 
and their usages. First, we find the old Mc- 
Cormick reaper, as shown in illustration No. 1, 
patented in 1834, though it was really invented 
in 1831, which was of superior character over all 
others of foreign make, even in its crude state. 
This wonderful reaper was drawn by a team of 
horses or yoke of oxen, driven by aman or a boy, 
while another man’s duty it was to walk beside 
the platform of the machine and with an old 
three or four tine wooden rake, draw the grain 
off in small bundles or sheaves to be bound by 
hand. Then came the improvement of allowing 
both men to ride. The driver had a front seat 
by himself,whereas before he was obliged to walk 
or ride one of the animals, and the man with the 
rake sat on the back of the machine in astanding 
position, astride his seat, which had a cross-bar 
in front to lean against to keep him from falling 
as he leaned over to rake the grain from the 
platform. This was a standard machine for a 
number of years. It was followed by the self- 
raker, or self-delivery and self-dropper reapers, 
which were a great sight to see at work in the 
fields, only a driver being required, he having 
every thing about the machine under perfect 
control. The self-delivery reaper raked the 





grain from the platform, away from the swath 
that had just been cut, and away from the 
machine as it came around the second time, lay- 
ing the grain in small sheaves to be bound by 
hand as before. The self-dropper reaper did 
away with the platform and in its stead was a 
lattice rack the full length of the knifebar to 
catch the grain as soon as there was enough 
on to make a good sized bundle. By means of a 


foot-tread the driver would cause the dropper to 
drop the outer end, and leave the bundle on the 
ground in shape ready for the binders, who 
would quickly follow. The number of men re 


quired depended upon their ability to keep the 
grain so cut away from the machine before it 
came around the second time. They developed 
much skill and speed in that art, and when later 
inventions did away with their services the usual 
“*kick” was made by a certain class, that the new 
inventions would ruin the country. But the in- 
telligent farmers and inventors realized that too 
much time and labor was being lost in walking 
from one bundle to another. To overcome this 
obstacle the first harvester was built, allowing 
two and sometimes three men to ride. While 
standing on the platform in front of small tables 
they could quickly bind the grain in bundles and 
then let them fall away from the machine, to be 
shocked up by other men. The grain as it was 





(1)—FIRST M’CORMICK REAPER, PATENTED 1834. 
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cut fell on the cutter-bar platform that contained | was added to these twine-binders, which made | wheat fields. These objectional features have 


the aprons, which carried it up the elevator, 
falling on the table in front of the binders, 
similar to the present method of elevating the 
grain. Four horses were generally used and the 
speed they walked at was somewhat governed by 
the thickness of the grain and the ability of 
the binders to keep the grain bound as it came 


over. 
This wonderful harvester was looked upon by 
many as though it could never be done away 


with; it had so reached perfection in their eyes 
that they were willing to forever use it and hand 
it down to the rising generation. But no; its 
usefulness proved of short life, even shorter than 
any that had preceeded it, and again those up in 
the art of binding had to step down and out 
almost entirely, their services no longer being 
needed, for the sleepless brain of the inventor 
being ever at work soon changed the harvester 
into a self-binder, whereby the grain as it came 
up the elevator as before was forced by the 
tedders and packers into the binder attachment, 
and as soon as enough of grain had pressed in 
against the tingers the spring would give, caus- 
ing the arm which held the twine or wire to fly 





them as near perfection as can ever be asked for. 
You then say, ‘‘Why go on trying to invent any- 
thing better?” Ah, we would have you remem- 
ber that the farmer of to-day is not the farmer 
of yesterday. He must now compete with the 
pauper labor of other nations and produce the 
breadstuffs as cheap as in foreign countries, they 
also having improved machinery and cheaper 
labor. Besides, there were many reasons ad- 
vanced why further improvements were needed, 
which were based upon careful observation and 
thought. 

One of the main obstacles to overcome was the 
shelling of the grain when cut too ripe, for it was 
claimed a very large percentage of the crop was 
lost by the dropping of the bundle from the 
binder, handling it in shocking, hauling and 
stacking. One who owned his own machine 
might be able to save nearly all his crop by cut- 
ting at the proper time, providing his acreage 
were not too large, but his less fortunate neigh- 
bor, who was dependent upon hiring his cutting 
done, must wait his turn, and if his crops were so 
ripe as to shell he was the loser. This trouble 
was felt most in the larger fields of the Pacific 





2)—REAPER AND BINDER OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


up, and having a threaded needle on its end, it 
would pass up and around the bundle into the 
knotter which would catch the twine or wire, 
make a small loop-knot and at the same time cut 
it loose. The pressure against the trip would 
cause it to drop and allow the bundle to fall to 
the rear and away from the machine on the next 
round. The pressure against the arm always 
being the same the bundles were made very near 
the same size. Wire for binding was soon done 
away with, for several good reasons. It would 
get in the thresher and cause many breakages; 
and being cut up in passing through, would get in 
the straw, and when fed to stock was liable to get 
in their throats, and as it would not rot it was 
scattered all over the farms. Soon twine came 
into general use. A bundle carrier was also 
added to these machines, which caught them as 
they fell,and when enough were on, by the 
pressure of the driver’s foot against a lever the 
trip would fall and deposit the pile on the 
ground, and it was claimed that less grain would 
shell off. and one man could keep all the grain 
shocked as fast as it was cut. These machines 
can be understood better by referring to illustra- 
tion No. 2, which shows one of McCormick’s 
latest improved binders with bundle attachment. 
What a vast difference between this and the 
first reaper! All that ingenuity could contrive 





Northwest as also in the Dakotas, where to cut 
grain at the proper time a much larger force of 
help and number of machines were required than 
would be the case if the work could be prolonged. 
The binders were only made to cut six and seven 
feet on an average, and to make them cut a wider 
swath the cutter-bar, reel and platform would 
extend out so far that it would be impossible to 
make a binder frame of sufficient rigidity and 
strength, without a most objectionable adding of 
weight, as well as causing too much sidedraft, 
and it would be heavy for the pole team to handle 
in turning the corners. Yet it was felt that a 
machine ought to be made whereby one man and 
a little more horse power could cut double what 
was being cut. There was still another great 
attainment to be accomplished over the binder, 
for while it had a tilting lever to change the 
height of the stubble by raising or lowering the 
cutter-bar and platform while the machine was 
still in motion, yet the grain had to be cut long 
enough to bind nicely, therefore could not be cut 
very short. This was all right for those who 
could use the straw, but not to the larger harvest- 
ers whose straw was always burned to get it out 
of the way. They had rather leave it in the 
stubble, which would save much handling, and if 
left on the ground and plowed under it would 
prove a great fertilizer in preserving the great 








largely been overcome by the wonderful har- 
vester called the ‘‘header,” which is the latest and 
most improved mode of cutting the ripened 
grain. Its description will prove of interest to 
the reader. When comparing it with the reap- 
ers of fifty-odd years ago, one can appreciate its 
value and understand the great labor and time 
saved, in this mode of harvesting. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a header at work in 
the harvest field. It will be seen that instead of 
the horses being in front of the machine they 
are behind and are walking in the swath that has 
just been cut. They look as though they were 
pushing instead of pulling the header; not so, 
for they are hitched to along doubletree and pull 
just as they would to a wagon, but no neck-yoke 
is needed, as there is no pole or tongue to bear 
down and make the horse’s neck and shoulders 
sore and cause heavy side draft; in its stead 
there extends back from the rear of the machine 
what is still called the tongue, but which is more 
like a handle. To make this clear to the reader, I 
would have him stand at the end of the tongue 
and face the front of a wagon of any kind, then 
raise the end of the tongue up until it is horizon- 
tal, put a wheel under the end 
just high enough to keep it in 
that position, then place a 
board across the tongue just 
in front of the wheel, wide 
enough to stand on, fasten the 
doubletree on where the neck- 
yoke belonged, then hitch the 
horses on facing the wagon; 
and by standing on the board 
or small platform on the end 
of the tongue, with the reins 
in your hands, you are ready 
to drive in the same position 
as if driving a header. The 
tongue is much larger and 
stronger than a wagon tongue 
and is firmly braced to the 
main frame, making it very 
rigid. The machine is not 
guided by the horses but is 
turned by the small wheel on 
the end of the tongue called 
the guide wheel, which acts 
just the same as a rudder toa 
vessel and is controlled by the 
driver by means of a lever from 
the wheel, so that the header 
is easily turned at the corners and kept in position 
around the fields. These machines are made to 
cut ten, twelve and fourteen feet, and are pro- 
pelled usually by six horses, three on each side of 
the tongue. Thus it will be seen that with the 
same help and a little more horse power a swath 
can be cut just double in width that cut by a 
binder; therefore about twice as much grain can 
be cut in any given time, making this a great 
time and labor saving harvester over all prede- 
cessors. Extending back over the tongue isa 
long lever. With this the driver regulates the 
hight of the cutter-bar, so that as much of the 
straw can be cut and let fall on the platform as is 
desired. It is an easy matter while the machine 
is still in motion to quickly raise the cutter-bar 
and platform, so that only the heads of the grain 
are cut, leaving the straw standing in the stubble, 
which makes fine pasturage for fall feed, before 
it is plowed under to act as a fertilizer. 

It will be seen that as the grain is cut it is car- 
ried up an elevator, the outer end of which is 
also raised and lowered by the driver, by means 
of ropes through pulleys, which can be done 
while in full speed. The canvas drapers used 
keep the grain from falling through, and it is 
deposited into the header or grain wagons, which 
are driven directly under the elevator spout, as 
will be seen by the illustration. One man stands 
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(3)—A HEADER AT WORK. 

















(4)—COMBINED HEADER AND°THRESHER: DRAWN BY TWENTY-SIX HORSES. 
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in the wagon and acts as a loader for all the 
wagons, which are kept in position by the driver 
of each team, so really no grain is lost. The 
header wagon-box is made grain tight, usually 


the sides flanging 
out, making the top some wider. The side next 
to the machine is about two feet high, with the 


g sixteen feet, 


about eight by 


opposite side from four to five feet high, so that 
a good sized load can be taken away to the stacks 
which are located conveniently to the field of 
grain. Assoon asthe wagon is loaded the header 
stops, while the wagon is driven out of the way and 
to the stacks, where one man does the stacking. 
The wagon that has just been unloaded quickly 
drives up in position and the header moves on as 
Usually about four header wagons are 
ised, and in hilly localities in the State of Wash- 
ington three horses are needed on these wagons. 
The first is being unloaded at the stack, the 
second is on its way to unload, the third is at the 
side of the machine being loaded, while the 
fourth, which has just been unloaded, is hurrying 
to reach the machine on time, so no delay will 
Under this mode of 


hefore 


he caused to the harvester. 


a mn a | 





greatly indebted. The principle involved in 
these combined machines stands among the high- 
est mechanical achievements of the age. 

It will be impossible in this article to go very 
far into the details of the workings of these com- 
bined harvesters and threshers, but a general 
description will prove of interest. Lllustration 
No. 4shows the header and thresher combined 
at work in the field, drawn by twenty-six head of 
horses and mules, all driven by the one man 
sitting on his high seat in front of the machine. 
There are four teams of six horses abreast, and 
one team of mules in the lead called pointers or 
leaders. To them are connected the only pair of 
lines used in handling all these horses. The 
others are fastened together by means of jocky- 
sticks and ties, and if any should need to be held 
in place, they are tied to the doubletrees of the 
team just in front. The pointers soon learn to 
respond promptly to the movements of the lines, 
and the teams directly behind are held in position 
by the pointers stiffening up the long chain, to 
which all draw. The horses on each side of the 


chain are careful not to get their feet over it, for 


a) Bie ves 





wanted, as is the case with the one in the illus- 
tration, it first falls into alarge light-weight box 
which is fastened under the straw carrier (which 
can be quickly removed when not needed) and as 
soon as it is full the end-gate of the box falls. In 
this way quite large piles are deposited around 
the field and can be gathered up at leisure as 
you would hay. You will see two wagons have 
just loaded with straw and have driven on 
the other side of the machine to have their 
pictures shown in the illustration. The grain 
passes through the separator and cleaner, com- 
ing out of the grain spout, which is in front of 
the machine, on the corner where there is a 
small platform large enough for one or two men, 
and space to lay four or five sacks of grain, as 
will be seen from the illustration. While one 
sack is being filled the man quickly sews up the 
other and lays it by his side, and as soon as he 
has all the platform will hold, he gives them a 
push and off they go on the ground, to be gathered 
up in the wagon which will be seen near the 
machine with a load all ready, which will either 
haul it direct to some shipping station, or take 





(5)—COMBINED HEADER AND THRESHER DRAWN BY TRACTION ENGINE. 


itting and harvesting, with the help mentioned, 
1 good day’s work is considered from eighteen to 
twenty-five acres, so in a week’s time great fields 
of ripened grain have been cut, stacked, and per- 
haps threshed; for when threshers can be had at 
the proper time, the grain is cut and hauled 
lirect to the thresher. As high as fifty acres of 
wheat has been taken from where it was grown, 
cut, threshed, and separated from all its chaff 
ind dirt, and sacked ready for market, all ina 
single day. 

How wonderful and grand is a harvest scene of 
to-day compared with any in the past. Yet many 
would ask as before, ‘‘Has the highest attain- 
ment possible in the manner of harvesting been 
I would say no; for 
while this header has overcome many former 
obstacles, yet greater improvements than were 
ever dreamed of have been accomplished in com- 
bining two great machines into one harvester 
and thresher, not only drawn by horses, but by 
steam-power as well, as will be seen from illus- 
trations 4 and 5. These wonderful machines were 
invented and are manufactu-ed by Daniel Best 
at San Leandro, California, to whom the farmers 
of the Pacific Northwest and Southwest are 


reached as just described?” 








after one or two trials they find out that it is 
not a pleasant task to pull with one or two legs 
over the rough chain. This header cuts fourteen 
feet and the forty-one inch separator has a thirty 
inch cylinder, and this same size separator works 
equally as well with a twenty-foot header, which 
is used in many of the fields. As large asa forty- 
foot cut is also used, with a thirty-four inch 
cylinder and a separator of forty-four inches. 
The drive wheels to these large machines have 
tires twenty to twenty-six inches in width ac- 
cording to the kind of soil the machine is run on. 
Of course these larger machines require more 
horse power and are seldom used except in con- 
nection with a steam traction engine. The 
thresher stands in the same position beside the 
header as did the header wagons, but the main 
frame of each is connected. Beside the separa- 
tor and back of the header stands the man who 
before had to drive the teams as well as watch 
the header but now only has to attend to the 
latter. The grain as it is cut is carried up the 
header elevator into the cylinder of the separa- 
tor, and the straw and chaff passes through 
and out at the back of the machine, dropping 
directly on the ground; or, when the straw is 





it to be stored in agranary of some kind. Besides 
the three men on the machine already men- 
tioned, there is the fourth man who attends to 
the thresher in keeping it oiled and in good 
working condition. These four men are doing 
the work of at least twenty men under the old 
way of cutting, stacking and threshing, to say 
nothing of the great time saved in doing all this 
work, as well in preventing the shelling, and 
losing the grain in handling it so many times. 
It is considered an average day’s work for these 
four men to cut and thresh from twenty to 
twenty-five acres, and in many cases only twenty 
to twenty-two horses are used. The owner of 
the large farm where the machine is at work has 
driven out and sits in his buggy watching the 
machine as it passes, while his wife and child 
have been raised on top of the machine to enjoy 
a short ride behind the great team of horses. 
Illustration No. 5 shows a front view of the 
header, which is a forty-foot cut, and a separator 
combined, as it would appear drawn by a large 
traction engine of fifty horse-power. Three men 
are required to attend to the machine, with the 
aid of another to help sew the sacks, besides a 
fireman, making six in all. The fuel-box or rack 
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is between the engine and separator, as will be 
seen, otherwise it is worked and operated the 
same as in illustration No. 4. By substituting a 
steam engine in the place of the horses, it only 
costs a little more for fuel than it does to feed all 
the horses. The larger number of engines used 
on the Pacific Coast are smaller than this one, 
and do the work equally as well for the small 
headers and separators, and cost the farmers 
much less. It will be interesting to note that 
just back of the header, beside the separator 
where the header man stands, is placed on all 
these combined machines what is called an 
auxiliary engine, which is supplied with steam 
from the boiler of the traction engine through a 
flexible steam pipe. This little engine furnishes 
all the power for the combined machine and does 
away with all gearing necessary to run the har- 
vester, the effect being a steady, uniform motion 
at all times, and in all conditions of the grain, 
and at any speed the harvester may be running. 
It is operated by the man that attends the header. 
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Tlustration No. 6 gives a beautiful view of the 
manner of threshing which is in general use in 
nearly all the larger harvest fields where the com- 
bined harvester is not used, and shows all the 
different departments in a very clear and perfect 
manner. This is termed a steam thresher crew, 
from the fact that the motive power is furnished 
by a portable traction engine of either twelve or 
fourteen horse power; traction, because it is so 
geared that it furnishes its own motive power 
while being moved from place to place. Its 
large rear drive wheels are about fourteen inches 
wide and sixty inches in diameter, with front 
wheels seven inches wide and forty-two inches in 
diameter. In moving from one field to another 
it is seldom used in drawing anything except the 
water-tank and fuel wagon, though it is claimed 
by the inventors to be able to also draw the 
separator. While this can be done on level roads, 
it is seldom attempted in hilly countries. The 
engine is designed especially to use straw as its 
fuel, for in a great many localities other fuel is 


the front being for fuel and in the back the tank. 
This wagon is always with the engine and is kept 
full from the water wagon. 

The illustration shows a thresher with all the 
latest improved attachments, derrick-forks, self- 
feeder and sack-holder, each adding greatly in 
facilitating the work, so that as high as 4,000 
bushels of grain have been threshed between 
daylight and dark. An average day’s work is 
between 2,500 and 3,500 bushels, which is nearly 
twice what can be done by horse power. To the 
right of the machine stands the derrick, which 
is fastened to the four corners of the derrick 
platform truck, and it will be seen that the self- 
feeder also rests on the same platform with one 
end while the other rests on and is connected with 
the thresher. Two forks are used, one on either 
side of the derrick, with a man to operate each. 
Still to the right stand two teams and their 
drivers, one for each fork. They pull alternately. 
While one is drawing a fork-full up by means of 
ropes through pulley-blocks, the other is return- 
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(6)—A THRESHING OUTFIT IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


The combined machine when drawn by horses is 
so geared that its large wheels are made traction, 
and should the wheel slip the motion of the 
machine is lost or increased as the case may be, 
so that it is claimed the steam power is far 
ahead of any other known motive power now in 
use. But who would dare to foretell the next 
step in the onward march of the inventions along 
this line of farm machinery? It may be that 
electricity will be applied to furnish the power. 
Only a few of these combined machines are used 
in the State of Washington. A large number 
are in use in Oregon and a much larger number 
in California, where they are adapted to the 
level country. There are portions in the great 
wheat belt in the State of Washington known as 
the Palouse Country where it would be impossible 
to operate them, owing to the rolling hills, for in 
places where wheat grows very prolific the for- 
mation of the fields is so steep that it would 
seem almost impossible to get a heavy machine 
up the steep hill-sides, so that the self-binders 
and headers will always be in demand. 





very scarce and hard to get just when needed; 
yet in some cases the threshers prefer to use coal 
or wood. It will be seen that the engine is some 
distance from the thresher, usually about sixty 
feet, so there is really no danger from fire, the 
engine being furnished with spark catchers 
and constructed so as to consume smoke and the 
dangerous gasses and sparks. The engineer has 
full charge of the engine, with a fireman to help 
when straw is used as fuel. Just on this side of 
the engine will be seen a six-horse team starting 
off with a water or tank wagon, for in nearly all 
cases the water to run the engine must be hauled. 
It is seldom the engine can be set near enough 
to a well or stream to supply it with water. On 
the side of the tank will be seen a small force 
and lift pump and rubber hose, which is used in 
filling and at times emptying the tank. These 
tanks are about the size of a large wagon box 
and made to fit on any wagon. They hold from 
ten to twelve barrels. On the other side of the 
engine (though it does not show in this illustra- 
tion) stands the fuel and tank wagon combined, 


ing and at the same time the fork that has just 
been unloaded is being reset ready for its turn. 
When drawn up the man stands watching, and 
when directly over the platform truck he pulls 
the rope that he holds in his hand, causing the 
fork to unlock and precipitate its load ready to 
be fed to the machine. The fork is then drawn 
back by the same rope and man, so that no time 
is lost in getting the grain tothe machine. The 
grain is stacked in long ricks, like hay is usually 
stacked. In this case it will be observed there 
are four ricks, two on either side of the derrick- 
truck; they are made as near the same size on 
each side as possible, so one will not be used up 
before the other. They are made not as high as 
haystacks, owing to the shortness of the straw 
which has been cut by the header, and cannot be 
pitched and handled like hay for that reason. 
When located in large fields they are made in 
different parts of the field and the crew of 
threshers is obliged to move about every day 
or two. At the mouth of the self-feeder, stand- 
ing on the derrick platform, are two men called 
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standing just below them are two other 
These four feeders change 
off every half hour, the work being too hard for 


eeders; 
men called helpers. 
two men all day, as it keeps them on the jump. 
They stand one on either side, as will be seen, 
and with a fork with tines bent over like a long 
tooth rake, they draw the grain in small lots 
into the mouth of the long elevator, and on to the 
canvas draper, over which hangs the self-spreader 
attachment, with long tine-like fingers that 
spread the straw evenly over the draper, so that 


is carried and fed evenly into the cylinder, 


causing t machine to run smoothly and with- 
out clogging. There is really no grain lost 
around the machine, as these drapers are made 
which prevent it 


carry it from the elevator 


of canvas with slats across, 


from falling, and 


draper to the 


self-feed draper and into the 
machine, where it is carried through the differ- 


ent departments of the thresher. The grain is 








all the grain that has not already fallen out is 
separated from the straw before it passes from 
the separator into the straw elevator, and on to 
the ground. The illustration shows a thirty- 
three inch cylinder with a forty-two inch separa- 
tor thresher (which means in width) and also 
shows the sacker-attachment. The grain spout 
being too low for the length of a grain sack, the 
grain is elevated, and the mouth of the elevator 
is supplied with a double-spout grain register, so 
only one man is required to handle the sacks 


he 
As fast as one is filled he hangs another on the 


opposite spout, and having twine and needle at 
hand, he quickly sews up the sack of grain and 
piles it away as seen in the illustration. This 
one man does the work of three in the old way of 
measuring in half-bushels, and sacking the grain. 
Instead of paying by the bushel for doing the 
threshing, farmers usually pay thirteen cents 
per sack piled up ready to be hauled away. It 





back up the team, finding he is too near the 
machioe. It is an ordinary wagon gear, with a 
body and top similar to a wagonette, using the 
seats on each side, which are quite wide, for the 
tables, and in the front end is an ordinary sized 
cook stove. This portable kitchen is eight by 
sixteen feet and is a great convenience. Besides 
the cook there is a steward to provide every 
thing needed for the kitchen. 

The volume of grain raised in Washington and 
shipped by the different railroads is so great dur- 
ing and after harvest, that at times, at the 
smaller stations where the elevator facilities are 
not large, and when cars are scarce, great 
blockades occur, and the grain is piled up as 
high as the buildings, as will be seen from illus- 
tration No. 7, where there are 250,000 bushels of 
wheat awaiting transportation. The men are 
anxiously watching and waiting for the coming 
of some train that they may lessen the great 





eparated from the straw as it passes through 


being revolved at great speed 
iving teeth set concave, is thoroughly 


pped loose from t 


e socket of the strawhead, 
t drops from the cylinder it is caught by 
grain conveyor or vibrator tables, according 
lifferent makes, and is carried back to sheet- 
iron grain sieves; and as it is shaken through 
i large fanning-mill causes the 


ese sieves, the 


wind to blow all the chaff and dirt from the grain. 





It then falls into the shake-shoe down into the 


grain spout beside the machine. As the grain 
falls the straw is being carried back on the straw 
separating table made on a slat-work 


[t has ‘risers,’ all worked on the up- 


rack or 
principle. 
ward and backward movement, and is thrown 
strong enough to move the straw rapidly over 
them, falling so violently upon the rack that 
risers also break the body of the moving 


these 


straw, which is shaken up and so agitated that 











250,000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT WAITING SHIPMENT AT A RAILWAY STATION 


will also be seen that there is no straw carrier 
attached to this thresher. The straw falls 
directly on the ground, and is ‘‘bucked”’ away by 
means of a long rail of some kind, which hasa 
rope tied to each end, with the other end of the 
rope fastened to the doubletrees of a team, driven 
by a boy. The pole is usually about twenty feet 
from the horses and is handled by the man who 
operates it, by lifting it over the pile of straw, 
as it comes from the machine. He stands on the 
pole, leans over against the straw and the team 
draws the load some distance away from the 
thresher, when the man steps off from the pole, 
which flies up and frees itself from the straw, 
which is left scattered over the ground, ready to 
be burned up at some later day, when there is 
no danger of the fire spreading. Between the 
thresher and engine, next tothe stack, stands the 
kitchen, or what is usually called the mess-wagon. 
The cook can be seen on top as he is about to 





IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


stock of grain by shipping part of it to market. 
When the grain is unloaded at an elevator each 
team must take its turn. They often have to 
wait hours to unload and the driver dare not 
leave his team, or unhitch, for as fast as one un- 
loads the string of teams move up a notch, and 
from morning till dark, the long row never seems 
to lessen. When looking at these great piles of 
grain, one is forced to admit, surely this North- 
western country is the coming supply point for 
our breadstuffs, and with the modern improve- 
ments of the present day, the nation need have 
no fears of foreign competition, and the hungry 
can be fed from the products of our own soil, and 
reap the harvest made possible by inventions and 
experience of the past, living in peace with all 
mankind, under the shadow of a Creator from 
whom all blessings will forever flow to a free and 
independent Christian nation. 


Spokane, Washington. EDGAR BoypD CAMP. 
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MR. AND MRS. SNIFFLES. 


*T was in the unclassical city of Butte—Butte 
with its smudge and smoke, its long-suffering 
citizens who go toiling up-hill through the dense 
fumes of sulphur and arsenic, and so doing, cough 
their livers up in chunks; its dirt-laden streets 
and its water company, utterly unable to distin- 
guish between pure water and the purling con- 
tents of sewer pipes—it was in this somewhat 
burdened and handicapped but altogether inter- 
esting and progressive city that the Sniffles 
family, consisting, as most families do at the 
start, of two persons, had taken up their abode. 

Mr. Sniffles, be it known, was a drug clerk. 
‘*A registered pharmacist, sir,” he was wont to 
announce with considerable heat when his knowl- 
edge was called into question. He had been 
given three weeks off on account of his matri- 
monial venture, and had just brought his bride 
from her little red school-house in a rural dis- 
trict of New Hampshire. As may be inferred, 
they were just sitting down to the first breakfast 
in their new home. 

The smoke lifted and drifted; now clearing 
sufficiently to reveal the out-building and now 
settling down like an opaque gray veil, shutting 
the couple in from the vulgar gaze of a curious 
world. And Mr. Sniffles turned his eyes from 
the dubious prospect outside, to the more cheer- 
ful one within the room. 

“Ah,” said he, “this is something like. Here 
we are, under our own vine and fig-tree, so to 
speak. No more of the cheap-boarding~house, 
frowy-butter, fly-in-the-hash business for me! 
This is the way to live, Mrs. Sniffles; my dear, 
getting married is a great thing!” 

“That's the way it seems to me, my love,” 
simpered Mrs. Sniffles, with a languishing look 
at her newly acquired lord. ‘“‘When I was a 
school-teacher I was always longing for a home 
of my own. A number of my friends were mak- 
ing a lamentable failure of married life, but I 
always considered that it was due to a lack of 
adaptability to each other, and perhaps also to a 
want of good sense. I recollect the Smiths in 
particular, who were always quarreling.” 

‘“Well,” said Snifties, ‘‘that wont be our way of 
fulfilling the marriage contract; will it, my 
angel? We are going to show all our friends— 
and, in fact, the world at large,” he added, illus- 
trating by a large fiourish of his plated fork, 
“that marriage is not a blooming failure, as 
some maintain, but a double-barrelled success— 
in our case at least. 

“Oh, you sweet,” murmured Mrs. Sniffles, 
looking unutterable thingsat herspouse. ‘‘Will 
you pass me the bread, darling?” 

‘“‘With pleasure, Mrs. Sniffles; and I’ll also 
help the head of this family to a portion of the 
staff. Hello! what’s this, my dear? Baker’s 
bread? My pet aversion, Mrs. S——. It smacks 
too strongly of the cheap boarding-house.”’ 

“T am so sorry, love,’’ answered the wife, 
“but I really don’t know what to do. They say 
it’s so hard to make good bread in this Western 
country and I am afraid of failure.” 

**Nonsense, Mrs. Sniffles; ‘in the bright lexicon 
of youth,’ etc. But hold, I have it! My sister 
Josephine is an adept in the art of making bread 
from sour dough, and I know just how she does 
it. Do you know what sour dough is, my pet?” 

‘**Yes—no—I don’t think I quite comprehend,” 
returned the ex-school-ma’am, anxious to seem 
wise. Mrs. Snifiles came from a land of milk 
and honey, and sour dough was not on her list of 
things necessary to sustain human life. 

‘“Well, madam, its—its—why, in fact, it’s sour 
dough, pure and simple.” 

“Oh, yes, my love, now I understand perfectly,” 
sweetly answered Mrs. Sniffles. 

“T knew you would,” said Sniffies, “‘and when 





you get ready to mix it, I shall take great 
pleasure in showing you just how my sister 
Josephine does it,” 

‘*Thank you, dearest. And now there is some- 
thing I wish to speak about, and that is the in- 
stitution of a family altar. No well regulated 
household should be without one, and I am sure 
we shall find it a great assistance in maintaining 
that peaceful atmosphere which is so essential to 
a happy home.” 

“T perfectly agree with you, my dove. We'll 
set up these little fireside arrangements at once, 
and have everything booming before the end of 
the week. Now let me see; first I had better go 
to the corner grocery and order a sack of flour 
and a few other things for our housekeeping. 
How delicious that sounds - our housekeeping!” 

‘Doesn’t it, love! Oh, I’m sure it’s all going to 
be too sweet for anything!’’ gushed Mrs. Sniffles. 

‘Come and kiss me, my precious, and let’s 
resolve right here that we’ll never separate, 
even for an hour, without the exchange of that 
token of affection.” 

So saying, Sniffles swept his moustache airily 
over the lips of his wife,and went out whistling. 

The grocery was only a block away. Sniffles 
strode in with importance protruding from every 
available crevice of his person, and addressing 
the jaundiced individual behind the counter, 
said in impressive tones, 

‘“‘AmI speaking to Mr. Jones, sir?” ‘*You air 
that,’”’ returned the individual nonchalantly. 

‘Very well, sir, my name is Sniffles, sir.” 

‘“*Wal, I do think!’ returned Mr. Jones, with 
a faint show of interest. 

“*Yes, sir,” said Sniffles, swelling with the sense 
of his own greatness. ‘‘I livedown on the next 
corner. We've just gone into business—that is 
to say we're just married, and we want to stock 
up our larder. If you'll give us the best in the 
market, Mr. Jones, we shall be pleased to patron- 
ize you extensively.” 

Jones had by this awakened to a sense of his 
dignity as a merchant, and took the order 
laboriously, and with a great show of bustle. 

‘*Git °em down there imejitly, if not sooner,” 
he assured Sniffles, who strode back to the 
pleasant occupation of instructing his new house- 
hold angel in the art of sour dough cookery. 





‘*Now,” said he, when the flour had arrived, 
‘the first essential is a receptacle for the stuff. 
Most anything will do, I should think.” 

‘*Here dear, is a cunning little crock.” 

“Just the thing. I recollect that my sister 
Josephine used a crock. Now, the next thing is 
some water—warm—and some flour, and now, 
according to my sister Josephine, I proceed to 
mix the two ingredients, flour and water, and 
the thingis done. Then I set it ina warm place, 
and tomorrow, or the day after, at the farthest, 
we'll have the active principle of a batch of first- 
class bread.” 

“But, my dear,” suggested Mrs. S——, ‘“‘are 
you not putting the water in too hot? It will be 
apt to scald the flour and spoil it.” 

‘‘Madam, when I assert that I am capable of 
engineering this sour dough dish, I know whereof 
I speak. For any further testimony on the sub- 
ject I refer you to my sister Josephine.” 

‘“Very well, dear,” returned the lady, with 
just the suggestion of a wicked gleam in her eye. 
If you are so well informed, it is useless, of 
course, for me to offer any advice.” 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Sniflles inspected 
his sour dough, and found it a solid, sticky mass. 

‘**What ails it, dear?” asked his wife, conceal- 
ing a smile. 

“Tt don’t know nothing” returned Sniffles 
viciously, turning the jar upside-down, and 
letting the lump fall with a thud upon the 
kitchen table. 

‘You thought you wouldn’t rise, did you?” 
he queried through his set teeth. ‘‘But hold on, 
I can make you rise! I’m a man of expedients, 
IT am!” 

“Did you expect it to rise, Mr. S tJ 
thought the idea was to have it sour.” 

‘*Most certainly it should rise, and sour too.” 

‘*But, you goose, you put in nothing to make 
it rise. It takes yeast for that. A simple mix- 
ture of flour and water wont rise!” 

Sniffles gazed stupidly and with a very red 
face, at his wife for a moment, then he 
thundered: 

‘‘Takes yeast, does it? Then bring on your 
yeast—the whole box, and we'll see what brute 
strength can do toward making this confounded 
gob of ignorance git upand git.” 

Mrs. Sniffles went into the pantry to look for 














“JONES TOOK THE NOTE, AND SAID WITH A GRIN, ‘WAL. IT DIDN'T TAKE YOU LONG!"’ 
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the yeast While there she seemed to be at 
tacked by a convulsion, and it was some time 
before she recovered sufficiently to come out and 
hand the box of dry yeast to her enraged lord 


He took it and emptied the whole of the con 


tents into the dough jar then adding more 
water, which happened this time to be of the 
right temperature, he put in new flour, and 
giving the mess a few turns with a spoon 
finally threw in the mass of sealded and hard 
ned dough 

‘Now, my ove, we’ iwait deve opments,” de 
ared h 


When he opened the kitchen door in the 
morning he found he had no longer to wait 
ay velopme nts were spread out lavishly on eve ry 
hand. The kitchen floor was literally flooded 
with the yeasty mess. Sniffles ¢azed upon the 


or a moment like one in « maze, then he 


‘They told me Sour Dough Creek was in Gal- 


atin County, but by the mping John Rogers, 


ford it without o( 


I can 


ing out of my own 
kitchen!’ 

Breakfast was late in the Sniffles mansion that 
morning. and the face of the bride was moist and 
flushed as if from great exertion. 

‘*William,” she said, with that decision in her 
tone which she had acquired by long training of 
the young idea, ‘I move that we dispense with 
the sour dough institution after this.’ 

‘Very well, my love,” replied Sniffles stiffly; 
‘*T did my best to help vou out of a dilemma, and 
this is all the thanks I get for it.’ 

Mrs. Sniffles, 


m, and chatting pleasantly on various topics, 


regretful, hastened to soothe 


} 


sa d s 1dde n V, 


‘O?} ° I almost forgot to tell you 


} 


ist minister called 


the Method 
} P 


yesterday and gave us a 
pressing invitation to join hischurch. Of course, 
the sooner we join the better it will be for us in 
a social way. We must make an effort to get 
wquainted with the best people, you” know. 
The pastor tells me there isa flourishing sewing 
society connected with his church.” 

‘‘Say no more,” answered Sniffles; ‘‘we’ll join 


at once, so you can belong to the sewing society. 


It’s the very hest and surest way of getting the 


don’t profess to understand your obscure 


hints, Mr. Sniffles,”’ said his wife rising from the 


table with her head in the air. “If you are 
through dawdling with that coffee cup, I'll clear 
the table 

Sniffles rose sulkily, and without kissing his 


wife, went out. 
Mrs. Sniffles shed her first married tears into 
dish-water, and began to think there were 
things other than teaching a 


sagreeable 
ountry school. By noon, however, the sky had 
ired, and the turtle-doves cooed once more. 
‘What's the use,”’ they said to each other, ‘‘in 
*h sparring? Hereafter we must practice for- 
They went to church, and became active mem- 
ers of society, and, with the exception of a few 
| went merry as a marriage bell until 
ibout six weeks from the wedding day. 

Mrs. Sniffles had often to remonstrate with 
her lord on account of his tendency to slang— 
worse, profanity, and Sniffles, who would never 
admit that his language was anything but the 
most refined English, bore it badly. 


at the tea table Mrs. S 


One night 


ing account of the sewing-bee she had attended 
that afternoon. She wound up with, 

‘Really my dear, you don’t know what you 
miss in not being a woman!” 

“Don’t TI, though?” said Sniffles. “It’s been 
the one consuming regret of my life that I 
wasn’t a woman, so! could belong to the female 
sewing society. 

The words were uttered “with just a ‘hint ofa 





launched into a glow- | 





“IT DOESN'T BELONG TO ANYONE ELSE, 
sneer which caused Mrs. S—— to flish a quick 
look at him. ‘ 

“T’ll know better than to try to interest you 
in any of my concerns after this,’ she remarked 
with heat. 

Sniffles saw her temper rising, and tried to 
mollify her. 

“Oh, nonsense,” he said; ‘“‘you mustn’t fly out 
like that, my pet. I didn’t mean anything.” 

“Didn't you?” she inquired, only half con- 
vinced. 

‘**No, certainly not. You are too quick to take 
Now, let’s be good friends and have no 

By the way, what have we 
here? Oh, I see—some more of those biggod bis- 
cuit. Have one, Mrs. Sniffles.”’ 


offense. 
more cross words. 


His wife turned red, then pale, and, half ris- 
ing from the table, transfixed him with her 
wrathful gaze. 

“T don’t know what you mean sir, but what- 
ever you do mean, allow me to inform you that 
you are the most profane person I ever associated 
with. I took infinite pains with those biscuit in 
order to have them suit you, grumbler that you 
are, and you reward me by calling them ‘biggod 
biscuit.’ It is impossible to suit you, sir!” 

‘*Hold on, Mrs. Sniffles! Don’t gotoo far. Can’t 
you take a little joke, woman?” 

‘**You call it a joke, do you? Well sir, I have 
only to say that you are the most depraved joker 
I ever met.” 

‘“‘And I, madam, have only to say that you 
have the beastliest temper this side of Hades.” 

So saying, Sniffles took his paper, and turning 
his back to his wife remained silent until bed- 
time. When’ ten o’clock arrived Mrs. Sniffles 
rose and said: 

“Shall we have prayers tonight, Mr. Sniffles?” 


SAID MRS. 





SNIFFLES, MODESTLY, CASTING DOWN HER EYES 


“T think we had better, madam,” he returned; 
‘family prayers are such an assistance in main- 
taining the peaceful atmosphere of the home—or 
words to that effect.” 

**And I, too, think we had better, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Sniffles sternly; “I know of no one who 
needs praying for any more than you do. In 
fact, the prayers of the church should be enlisted 
in your behalf.” 

‘Perhaps you'll kindly make an effort to get 
them enlisted in my behalf! Perhaps you’ll report 
my case to the female prayer-meeting!” roared 
Sniffles, now thoroughly enraged; ‘“‘but just 
recollect this, madam—the minute, the very 
minute, you set a lot of snuffling old women pray- 
ing over me, that same minute you may take 
your duds and meander back to your country 
school-house.”’ 

Mrs. Sniffles, white with wrath, turned and 
fled to her room, locking the door after her. 

The cloud had not lifted when the two met at 
breakfast, and Sniffles departed without the 
customary embrace. At dinner-time he came 
home half hoping a reconciliation, though still 
feeling somewhat angry. But as he opened the 
side door and entered the dining-room, the de- 
serted air of the place struck him. He looked 
round, whistling softly, and spied something that 
looked like a note lying upon the table. Snatch- 
ing it up he glanced over the contents, written 
in a prim, country-school-ma’am hand. 

‘“‘Humph,” he ejaculated, ‘‘Mrs. Sniffles pre- 
sents her compliments, and begs to inform me 
that she finds we lack adaptability; that I am 
profane, and that her instinctive refinement 
(rats!) will not allow her to remain longer under 
my roof and listen to my vulgarity.” 

“The devil, say I!” 
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With which exclamation he strode excitedly 
up and down the room, rumpling his hair and 
kicking over whatever furniture stood in bis 
way. Just then there came a knock at the side 
door, and Jones, the grocer, entered with a 
basket. 

‘You can take that stuff right back,” said 
Sniffles. , 

Jones stood astonished. 
asked. 

“The jig’s up,” returned Sniffles, ‘‘and I’m 
gazing round on the debris of my wedded bliss.” 

‘*How debris?” inquired Jones. 

*“*Well, you see, ‘twas a sort of experiment. 
We set out to solve to the satisfaction of the 
world the question of whether or not marriage 
is a failure. We ‘lowed to prove the negative, 
but—well, there’s the note she left; you can read 
it for yourself.” 

Jones took the note and spelled it out, then he 
said with a grin: 

‘Wal, it didn’t take you long!” 

“Six weeks,’ returned Sniffles. 


* * * > * 


‘“‘What’s up?’ he 


Ten months had dragged their slow length 
past. Mr. Sniffles, ‘tregistered pharmacist, sir,” 
as he stood behind the counter dealing out 
powders and potions, mixing invigorator guar- 
anteed to start hair on the bald rock beside the 
sea: dJopes, face washes, and other strange and 
mystical things from the M. S. pharmacopoeia, 
but neither the monotonous sound of the mortar 
and pestle, nor the groans of a grip-afflicted 
populace had the power to distract Mr. Sniffles’ 
wandering thoughts from the musical tones of 
his bride of a year ago, as she sweetly bade him 
‘‘welcome home.” That he was an injured man, 
no one will fail to admit, and for the first few 
months after the separation he had thought of 
little else than his wrongs; but time wears away 
sharp corners, and for some weeks past Mr. 
Sniffles had been wondering if he had not, after 
all, been rather aggravating. 

The smoky season had again arrived, and 
those of the pedestrians who had any livers left 
from last year were once more toiling up-hill, re- 
luctantly parting with a section of that highly 
useful if not absolutely essential organ with 
every cough. The smoke was lifting and drift- 
ing just asit had a year before, when it shut 
Sniffies and his bride from the curious eyes of a 
gaping world, into the privacy of sweet home, 
and, incongruous as it may seem, the smoke, 
with the rush of tender memories it brought, 
decided him as nothing else had succeeded in 
doing. His step grew quicker and more elastic, 
the pestle sloshed around in the mortar witha 
hilarious disregard of contents, and a broad 
smile dawned on the face of the prescription 
clerk. To be sure, he had heard nothing of his 
truant wife during the ten months, but he was 
of a sanguine nature, and trusted that her heart 
was, like his own—in the right place after all. 
So one night he asked for a three weeks’ leave 
of absence, and met the quizzical look of his em- 
ployer with the aforesaid broad smile. 

The next morning found him in a new and 
faultless suit, with a new and spotless tie; asmall 
travelling bag in his right hand and still the 
same smile on his face, wending his way to the 
depot, whistling now and then a snatch of, ‘‘Oh 
meet me with a kiss.”” Indeed, he was very 
much elated, for just before he left the drug- 
store, the postman had handed in a letter penned 
by the precise hand of a country school-ma’am. 
It said: 

My Dearest Augustus—I feel that I have 
greatly injured you, but if you still have any 
regard for your truant wife, come at once. I have 
a surprise for you. Your repentant 

AMELIA. 

And she met him with a kiss. She appeared 

to be thinner but rather more beautiful than of 





yore. Sniffles reflected that her sorrows had 
probably been gnawing at her vitals, and her 
value in his eyes went bobbing up to away above 
par. 

There seemed to be something on her mind— 
something weighty—as she led him along up the 
stairs and into her own room, and truly there 
had been. Appearances indicated thatit weighed 
about twelve pounds, aside from its cry, which 
added considerable tonnage to that estimate. 

*‘Jeroosalem!’’ exclaimed Mr. Sniffles, and 
then looked apprehensively at his wife, remem- 
bering her hatred of slang. But Mrs. Sniffles 
smiled indulgently. 

‘*“You don’t mean to say that belongs to me!”’ 
was his breathless query. 

‘‘It doesn’t belong to anyone else,” said Mrs. 
Sniffles, modestly, casting down her eyes. 

“Je ! So that’s your surprise?” 

‘Yes, and isn’t it just a little darling?” 

Mrs. S-—— lifted the small heap of cambric 
and lace, and laid it tenderly in the arms of its 
astonished sire. 

“‘Arn’t you glad?” she exclaimed. 

“Why, yes, [expect Iam. Fact is, it’s such a 
tremendous surprise that I'll have to take a 
week getting used to it. It’s a soft little thing, 
ain’t it? and by George, I do believe it looks just 
like me!” 

‘“That’s what everyone says.” 

Not many days later, a family—consisting, as 
most families do after a year or two, of a pair of 
adults and a small heap of cambric and lace, 
were smilingly taking their way westward over 
the Montana Central. Four adoring eyes were 
bent often upon the expressionless face of the 
infant, and two hands were furtively clasped in 
beautitude as the train swept them nearer to the 
scene of their former difficulties. 





“Marriage isn’t a failure; is it, Augustus?” 


coaxed Mrs. Sniffles. 
**‘What, with such a result as that?” he queried, 
gazing proudly at his offspring. 
SIDNEY DUNNING. 
poinstieces = aniaas ‘ 


DYING IN A LOW LAND. 


Dying in a low land 
With stranger scenes about him, 
What will yonder mountains 


In being do without him? 
For his eye their beauty caught 
When his heart was young, 
And his lips have sung 

Songs to be remembered 
When he will be forgot. 


Dying in a low land 

With sullen scenes around him, 
Dire pain and Death’s hand 

To pinion where they found him; 
He was part of all he saw 

Whence he journeyed from— 

Now his eyes are dumb, 

And his heart no longer 

Throbs the tuned law. 


Dying in a low land, 

The mountains are above him, 
The pine-tops to the tree line 

Beckon that they love him; 
They are only shadows thrown 

From a spirit shore, 

Yet he grieves no more; 

He has caught the vision 
The dying see alone. 
L. A. OSBORNE. 


°o o—____ 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 





The wail of a soul in dire distress 
Suffering the pangs of restlessness. 

Seeing. but phantoms and things unreal, 
Grasping at shadows it cannot feel. 


Visions of doubt and gibbering lies 
Follow it e’en though it vainly flies, 

Fleeing from naught but the empty air 
Its sins are only the “thoughts it bare.” 


The only good is the living God, 
And sin cannot live where Truth hath trod;. 
~> Then walk in the light God’s law shall show, 
And'there are no phantoms here below. 
JOHN SAXON. 





CULTIVATING THE PUGET SOUND MARSHES. 


A Seattle letter in the New York Evening Post 
says: 

More than once the fact has been noted that 
in these new communities of the Pacific North- 
west there is a tendency to throw upon State, 
county, or city governments undertakings which 
in the East are usually left to private enterprise. 
In this State, for example, there is a law accord- 
ing to which the diking and reclaiming of 
marshlands owned by individuals may be done by 
the county, instead of forming a private com- 
pany todo the work. The owners petition the 
county commissioners for a dike, just as they 
might fora road. The commissioners form a 
“dike district,” carry out the improvements, 
and charge the cost to the property-holders bene- 
fited, just as street grading is charged. Under 
this law Snohomish County, which lies on Puget 
Sound, a little north of Seattle, is now building 
a dike to reclaim 4,000 acres of tide marshland. 
The expense of the whole undertaking will be 
about $4,000, but land now practically valueless 
will be made worth $200 an acre. 

If any State is to have such alaw, none is better 
entitled to it than Washington; for as long ago 
as 1886 the Department of Agriculture published 
a ‘Report on the Tide Marshlands of the United 
States,’ declaring that “reclamation has no 
where been so popular and uniformly profitable 
as with the pioneers of Puget Sound.” And 
further: ‘‘Perhaps no other farm lands in the 
country have for a series of years yielded so 
large returns on the invested capital as the diked 
lands of Puget Sound.”’ These lands are classi- 
fied as tide marsh prairies and spruce or brush 
tide marshlands. The prairies, which stand on 
the level of ordinary high water, are covered 
with grasses. The spruce or brush lands are a 
foot or two above ordinary high tide, and are 
covered with a heavy growth of spruce timber. 
In this State there are about 100,000 acres of 
marsh prairie and from 120,000 to 150,000 acres of 
spruce marshes. The improvement of these 
tracts began in 1864. Progress was slow for five 
or ten years, but when the era of experiment 
was passed, progress was rapid and steady. It 
is estimated that thus far 250 miles of dike have 
been built along the Sound at a cost of %500,000, 
Some of the recent dikes are immense levees, 
many miles long and wide, and thick enough to 
form solid wagon roads. 

The lucky owners of these tide marshlands are 
as a class well-to-do. Most of them are out of 
debt and many of them can lend money to their 
neighbors. This fact is not surprising in view 
of the enormous crops which these lands raise. 
The first crop usually planted after the diking is 
oats; and after that hay or grains, vegetables, 
or fruits are produced. With diked land in good 
condition 100 bushels of oats, eighty bushels of 
barley, sixty bushels of wheat, or four tons 
of hay per acre are a common crop. In 
many parts of Skagit County hay can be 
cut twice, and six or eight tons taken 
from an acre in a season. 
from a farm of 160 acres of well-improved diked 
tide marsh there will be sold yearly 10,000 
bushels of oats, 100 tons of hay, and $1,000 worth 
of dairy products, fruits, and vegetables. In ad- 
dition a large number of cattle, horses, and hogs 
will be fed, and all farm produce that can be pro- 
fitably consumed on the place will be raised. 
Immense crops are sometimes secured on single 
tracts, but, to say nothing of these, the following 


gre actual results of good and bad farming for 
large areas of Skagit County tide marshland in 
1888: On 10.820 acres were produced 15,530 tons 
of oats: on 2,330 acres were cut 6.940 tons of ‘hay, 
and 6,000 acres, mostly in meadow, pastured 1,735 
cattle, 755 horses, 1,350 hogs and 550 sheep. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the State 
has framed laws to encourage the most profitable 
kind of farming carried on in Washington. 


In many instances 
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The Cunning of Sea Gulls. 

In the water off the site of the old Hatch mill 
at the railroad wharves a bunch of logs have 
The other day a lot of sea 
Among the flock was a 
captain, and 


lain for a long time. 
gulls alighted on them. 
monster gull who seemed to be the 
who, as subsequent events revealed, pr ssessed an 
intelligence not commonly attributed to sea 
gulls. He walked along to a particular log, stood 
over on one side of it close to the water, and 
then uttered peculiar cries. The other gulls fol- 
lowed him and all stood over on the side of the 
log. The submerged side of the log was thick 
with barnacles. Under the combined weight of 
the gulls the log rolled to one side. Then, fol 
lowing the lead of the big white captain, the 
gulls ran from side to side of the log as it rolled. 
Before long they had the log rolling to the 
desired pitch. The barnacles showed above the 
water and the gulls would reach over and pick 
them as they came above the surface, all the 
time keeping the log rolling. It was a pretty 
hungry flock of gulls to pick at barnacles, but 
they wanted something toeat and evidently knew 
Tacoma Herali 


how to get it. 


Wild Dogs. 


In the Lake of the Woods Country, in Ontario, 
which may be described as a wilderness of forest, 
rock and brushwood, a race of wild dogs have 
established themselves and are increasing in 
numbers so rapidly that fears are entertained 
that the animals will yet become troublesome. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway was under 
construction the camps of the workmen had, of 
course, to be frequently moved, and dogs were 
often left behind and eventually, like wolves and 
foxes, found means of sustaining themselves. 
The animals are large, lean, short haired and 
generally red or red and white in color. They 
are exceedingly wild and fly on the first ap- 


proach of man. In winter they live by catching 


rabbits that abound in the wilderness of brush- | 
wood: in summer the wild dogs catch fish that | 


crowd the smaller streams that connect inland 
lakes. ‘The Indians detest the wild dogs, as they 


pursue game and take the bait from traps, and | 


are a general nuisance. Sometimes a wild dog 
is taken in a trap that has been set 
for other animals,but the beasts are 

cunning, swift and 
A race of wild dogs is 


exceeding|y 
watchful. 
said to exist in Newfoundland, keep- 
ing near the coast and subsisting on 
what the sea casts to the shore, the 
Gulf stream preventing the ice from 
forming at certain places.— Pilot 
Mound Sentinel. 


Indians Spending Money. 

A Rockford, Wash., letter to the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: Rock- 
ford is enjoying a calm after a three- 
day Indian rush, although the pulse 
of business enjoyed an enormous 
cash trade. Last night the last of 


the Indians were paid off, and those 
who had been in town during the 
entire time loaded their wagons 
with goods of every kind and drove 
off the best teams that country af- 
fords. Nothing was too good for the 
Indians, and enormous prices were 


paid for things they fancied. Cameal and his 
equaw left town in a $600 turnout consisting of a 
$275 canopy top buggy and a $325 span of horses 
and harness. Others left town in equally good 
rigs, although not so expensive. The Indians 
were accompanied by their own police, and the 
most perfect order was kept while they were here. 
The Indians intend to be honest, and many 
cases are reported where they have paid bills 
that had years ago been placed on the lost list 
and been forgotten. The main purchase of the 
Indians consisted of the best horses and vehicles 
obtainable, farm machinery, barb wire, hard- 
ware, provisions of every kind, but canned, chiefly, 
dry goods of all sorts, lumber, shingles, guns, 
sewing machines, etc., and on the whole they 
showed good judgment. Orders have been 
issued by Agent Cole for all white men to keep 
off the reservation. This is done in order to pro- 
tect Indians against theft and robbery, and white 
men cauzht there may expect to be dealt with 
seriously. The whites who have been working 
for the Indians have found it advisable to leave. 


Stories of Gulls, Crows and Coons. 


The Fairhaven Herald tells the yarn about the 
way crows hereabout drop mussels and clams on 
the rocks to crack them open, and every good 
newspaper man on the Sound will kick himself 
for not before writing this familiar fact—so 
familiar as to have almost lost its value as an 
item. The Herald adds that when a gull finds a 
delicate tid-bit on the beach, and retires a little 
way to enjoy it, the crows will gather around 
him and set up such an infernal cawing that, be- 
coming disgusted, he flies away and leaves the 
morsel to his tormentors. 

If this is the extent of intelligence of the 
Whatcom crows, they are not in it beside the 
crows Of Whidby Island. Besides doing all of 
the above, our crows will sit on a hog’s back 
until the porker digs up a clam and cracks it in 
his powerful jaws. When he lays it on the 
ground to extract the meat, the crow makes a 
sudden dart, flirts its wings in the eyes of the 
astonished hog, seizes the clam, and, flying toa 
safe distance, quietly enjoys the fruit of its enter- 
prise and returns to its old perch on the hog’s 
back to wait for the next clam. When 
by chance the neck of a horse-clam is ob- 
served above the surface of the beach, 
the sable discoverer gives the alarm and 
immediately seizes the neck and holds 
on like grim death. If the clam breaks 
away he leaves a piece of his neck be- 
hind him. If he does not, in less time 
than it takes to tell it he is surrounded 
by a flock of his enemies, who scratch and 





dig, and presently his clamship is uncovered, and 
then a convenient rock is found, the clam is 
borne aloft, dropped, and in a few minutes is 
gone. If it is too heavy for one, two, and even 
three crows assist in raising it in the air. 

A rather queer circumstance occurred here 
the other day. A coon out on a clam-digging 
expedition inserted his claws in the open shell 
ofa large bivalve, and the shells closing instantly, 
caught the claws and held them as in a vice. 
Now acoon is not easily nonplused, and if left 
alone would undoubtedly have succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself, but just then he was discovered 
by a dog, and his time became too precious to be 
wasted in fooling withaclam. Away went the 
coon, clam and all, and away went the dogs. 
The clam impeded his movements, but it couldn’t 
be shaken off, and the dogs gained on him at 
every jump. Finally he made for a tree, but 
having only one set of claws on his fore feet, he 
made so little headway that before he could get 
out of reach the dogs had him down. If any one 
doubts this story he can be shown the identical 
clam shell by calling at the Times office.— 
Coupeville Times. 


An Honest Denial. 


It has just reached my ears that there has 
been some talk going on about me drinking, and 
I am here to deny it all, and if any one, having 
anything to say about my drinking, will please 
come to me I will try and give you satisfaction. 
I signed the pledge on my own account and I 
will keep it, and if you want to break you may do 
so but I will not join you. It doesn’t seem good 
to have people with doubis about your honesty; 
my word is my bond, as well as yours, whoever 
you be. I work for everyone, as usual, and there 
is not asaloon in this city in which I have taken 
a drink since I signed the pledge, and the saloon 
keepers are glad of it. They give me work now 
where they would not before, and more, they 
will help me if I want anything because I have 
quit drinking, and all encourage me not to touch 
a drop and I stay by my word, which is as good 
as any man’s in Puyallup. Keep your hats on 
and watch my smoke and you will be all right. 
Don’t believe anything you hear about me drink- 
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ing; it is false and I can satisfy you all, one ata 
time, by telling the truth, where you will have 
to lie to make yours stick. 

This article was written by me and I pay for 
having it published, and I hope every one will 


see it and know that I am straight in all I doin | 


this Union. Accuse noone but me of writing this. 
HORACE ALLEN FIELDS, 


, 


(Better known as ‘‘Sam.”’) 
Puyallup, Wash., Feb. 24, °92. 


Origin of the Siwash. 

The red men of America are a people of very 
mysterious origin. In fact, it is more than prob- 
able that the Incas and Aztecs came from a differ- 
ent race than the North American Indians; 
while the North American Indians are not all 
descended from the same people. Even the 
Puebla Indian of New Mexico is very unlike the 
Pawnee, and the Siwash is no more like the Sioux 
than a Malay. The Mound Builders are gener- 
ally supposed to be of the same strain as the 
Aztec. Daring writers have lumped the original 
Americans as descendants of the Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel. One writer decides that the 
Aztecs are of Phoenician origin. We, on the 
Pacific Coast, believe that our Siwashes are 
Tartars or Japs, as they have neither the appear- 
ance nor disposition of the Eastern and plain 
Indians, and cannot readily, when similarly 
attired, be detected from Japs or Chinamen. 
The celebrated Swiloos would readily pass for a 
Jap. His form, features and beard are Oriental. 
The origin of any of our original American in- 
habitants is, and always will be, obscure anda 
matter of speculation, yet philology can do much 
to solve the problem, and apparently trivial 
things may throw light on the subject. It has 
been supposed that the smoking of tobacco origin- 
ated among the American Indians; but this is 
not true. Long before Columbus or Lief Ericson 
landed on our shores the Chinese used tobacco, 
and smoked it with all the gusto of a Powhatan. 
Ancient Chinese sculptures show the pipe, which 
seems to have been as important to the China- 
man as to the Indian. That the custom of smok- 
ing tobaccoshould have grown independently on 
both continents, without the benefit of example, 
seems improbable, since even in Persia, where 
the air is now blue with smoke, the habit did 
not take possession of the people until the seven- 
teenth century, and the blue cloud then came in 
from Europe, and to Europe from America. It is 
to be presumed that the use of the pipe came 
from one man, and his teaching of its delights. 
The tobacco link between the Mongolians and 
the American Indians is only a link, and the 
philologists will have to supply the other links. 
Tradition is very unreliable with a people with- 
out a literature when extending back many cen- 
turies. The very tradition of Montezuma, which 
has been loosely identified with that of Christ, 


may have drifted in from civilization in latter 


days, although one author founds his argument 
of the Ten Lost Tribes upon it.— Whatcom ( Wash. ) 
Reveille. as 
The Wolf Industry. 

In some sections of Western Wisconsin, where 
the star of empire has neglected to scorch the 
wild wool away, the wolf industry still thrives. 
Dropping in upon the honest farmer, along in 
the fall, it would not be out of the common run 
to hear this conversation: 

‘John, have you fed the cows?” 

**Yess’r!”’ 

‘*And swilled the hogs?” 

“*Yess’r.” 

‘Just a going to, dad.” 

And following the boy, you might see him 
pour a pail of fresh milk in a trough of a pen 
where five as lively specimens of the young wolf 
as ever were seen tumble each other overin their 
frantic efforts to be first served. 











A HOME IN THE FOREST NEAR SOUTH BEND, WASH. 


F Follow the man next week with his bag ,of 
wolves and you will cease to wonder what their 
use is to be. He hies him straight to the office 
of the county auditor, who, after due identitica- 
tion of the wolves, pays him ten dollars apiece 
for them, brains them, throws them into the fur- 
nace; and the transaction is complete. 

Why did the farmer feed them? Oh, plainly 
enough, because the summer bounty is but $5, 
while after the first of November it is doubled. 

The farmer and his boys are usually partners 
in the wolf business—the boy catches all the 
wolves and the farmer takes all the money. 

Hans Hanson, an American boy of Norwegian 
descent, took his gun one day and went out to 
some wolf-caves in the big bluffs to hunt wolves. 
After much patient waiting, his unerring rifle 
was given achance to show its merits upon an old 
wolf that incautiously poked its head out of a den. 

Hans ran gleefully to the spot, drew out his vic- 
tim, and then his joy suddenly seemed to dampen. 
Taking the wolf by a hind-leg, he dragged it 
home and into the presence of his father. The 
boy wore a dejected air, and there were tears in 
his eyes, as he exclaimed, in mixed language: 

“‘O fader, fader, jag har slagt de she wolf!’’— 
(‘O father, I have killed the she-wolf!)’ And the 
son’s grief was surpassed by the father’s anger, 
which escaped thus: 

“Oh, you foolish boy! Oh, vat I tell you, to be 
careful! An’ now you har killed mine good she- 
wolf, what haf raised me more dan fife hunder 
dollars vort of cubs!” 

Their grief, however, did not prevent them 
collecting the usual ten dollars on the scalp of 
their departed and lamented benefactress.— Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


Had a “Stiff’’ Aboard, 


In conversation with a Livingston Post re- 
porter Conductor Frank Ralf related a thrilling 
incident which occurred not long ago during his 
run between Bozeman and Butte, which is per- 
haps best told in his own language: 

“If you have ever been over the Butte- 
Bozeman short line,’ said he, ‘tyou’ll remember 
the many long, high trestles, numerous abrupt 
curves and sheer precipices of the road. Well, 
it was about ten days ago, and our train was 
about midway between Logan and Butte, when I 
met with an experience which I do not care to 
have happen every run. The train was swaying 
from side to side over bridges and around curves 
at the rate of about thirty-five miles an hour. I 





was in the baggage car and had opened the side 
door and stood looking out facing the Jefferson 
River, along which the road winds at this point. 

“Foraconsiderable distance the roadbad has 
been constructed by blasting away the topof the 
bluffs and of course the distance from the outside 
edge of the roadbed to the side of the blutfs is 
not many yards. We were just rounding an 
abrupt curve and [ had grown weary of gazing 
down into the river, which at this point had 
almost perpendicular walls of nearly if not quite 
thirty feet. As I looked up, the train shot around 
the curve and I was horrified to see what, under 
theexcitement of the moment, seemed to me to 
be all of a thousand head of cattle crowded 
together upon the track, not forty feet ahead of 
the engine. Subsequent events, however, showed 
that there were only about a dozen head. It 
seemed to me as though nothing short of a 
miracle could save the entire train from plung- 
ing down the embankment into the river. Even 
if the engine should plow through this living 
obstruction in safety, I expected that the bodies 
of the cattle thrown between the train and the 
bluff would roll back under the wheels of the 
coaches and thus precipitate the train over the 
embankment. These thoughts passed through 
my mind inasecond. I called to the baggage- 
man to place himself alongside the open door, 
so that should my fears prove to be well founded 
we could escape through the door when the car 
rolled into the stream and thus be fres to reach 
the surface. We clung to the sideof the car and 
waited for the crash. It seemed like hours before 
the jar to the train consequent upon the engine 
striking the bunch of cattle came, but in reality 
it could not have been more than half a minute. 
The speed of the train was slackened somewhat, 
but the cars kept the track and the next minute 
the train was at a standstill, having mowed a 
swath through the beeves with safety. We 
walked back to the scene and, miraculous as it 
may appear, the mangled carcasses of the ani- 
mals struck by the engine had rolled back to the 
very side of the rails, where they had stopped. 

**T will not attempt to account for this singular 
fact. Thereis a sort of superstition, however, 
quite prevalent among railroad men, that no 
accident will happen to a train having a corpse 
aboard. I am not superstitiously inclined my- 
self and have always laughed at those who were, 
but somehow or other I can’t free my mind from 
the thought that we had a ‘stiff’ on the train 
that day.” 
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Manners the Result of Language. 

‘The Japanese people, as a whole, are the 
most elegant and polite in the world. This is a 
lt of the language, which is a marvel of 
refinement. ‘Fellow’ is the 


resu 
politeness and 
worst word in the language, and when a man’s 
house burns up he may lose his patience enough 
to give way to some such awful expression as: 

‘here, there!’ A Japanese never would say: 
‘Where did you go? but: ‘Where did you 
augustly condescend to repair?’ or instead of a 
brusque ‘come in’ would request you to ‘con- 
descend the honorable entrance.’ In short, all 
the people seem to honor each other rather than 


themselves It was a grammar that took me to 


Japan, for I was anxious to hear a language 
where there was no imperative mode, no oaths 
Sir Edwin Arnold 


or terms of abuse.’ 


A Feminine Trait. 

There is nothing on earth that will make a 
person, especially a woman, feel so absolutely in 
the wrong as agreeing with her unquestioningly 
when she is a little uncertain of her position and 
wants to be bolstered up with a little opposition. 
To answer your objections to a certain course of 
action she will employ all manner of arguments, 
which, if they don’t convince you, will make her 
so sure of herself that nothing can turn her. 
With every reason she presents she will think 
of new ones and build a wall like that of an in- 
genious son of Erin who, when he was remon- 
strated with for constructing one that was 
wider than it was high, said that was all right 

t blew over it would be higher than ever. 
But if you agree with the specious reasoning the 
foundation slips away from under it and the 
whole structure ec yllapses. N.Y. Press. 


A Dog’s Vitality, 


lhree weeks ago last Saturday a pug dog, be- 


onging to C. I. Cook, was missing. The most 
g 


diligent search failed to flnd him, and all hopes 
of recovering the animal had been given up. 
Last Saturday, twenty-one days after the dog’s 
first disappearance, a neighbor of Mr. Cook’s 
told a little girl that he heard a plaintive cry- 
ng, probably of some animal, around the house. 
Search was made, and in the afternoon the sound 
was located in an old cistern under the house. A 
ladder was lowered, and the girl descended, 
bringing up the emaciated form of a dog. The 
little fellow was nearly dead and unable to walk. 
He was wasted away so that recognition was im- 
possible, except for the face. The cistern is so 
placed that not a drop of moisture could get in, 
and yet, that dog had remained in there twenty- 
one days and twenty-one nights, and was still 
alive. The story is almost too strange to be- 
lieve, but the writer knows it to be true.—Anoka 


Union. 


Women Less Sensitive than Men, 

Professor Lombroso declares that taste and 
smell in women are probably sharper than in 
men, but that as regards touch, women are less 
sensitive than men. He says: “I have myself 
used Weber's #thesiometer to measure the power 
of tact and sensitiveness to pain at the tip of the 
forefinger in over a hundred women, and I have 
found that, except in the case of very young girls, 
whose tactile sensitiveness is exceedingly de- 





veloped, women’s sense of touch is, in general, 
nearly twice as obtuse as that of men.” In the 
course of an extended investigation, Dr. Lomb- 
roso states that he has found sensitiveness to 
bodily pain less by fifteen per cent among women 
than among men. His conclusion is that women 
in general are characterized by a marked degree 
of sensory obtuseness. As corroborative proof 
he cites the testimony of well-known European 
surgeons, one of whom states that the majority 
of women allow themselves to be operated upon 
with astonishing insensibility, almost as though 
the body beneath the surgeon’s knife were that 
of another and not their own. One of the most 
distingushed dentists of Turin says that he has 
been surprised to observe in his daily practice 
that women undergo every variety of dental 
operation with much more courage and facility 
than men. Another leading practitioner adds 
that men swoon under the dentist’s hands much 
more frequently than women. The common belief 
is that woman’s quiet endurance of painis owing 
largely to great fortitude and moral courage— 
qualities which are so frequently observed 
among persons ina high state of nervous develop- 
ment. Against this belief Professor Lombroso’s 
theory will not carry much weight, and, indeed, 
his experiments are too limited to be the basis of 
a scientific conclusion on the subject. 


Sleep and Evolution, 

Several professional looking men were heard 
discussing scentific subjects in the affice of ths 
Stine House Thursday evening. In speaking of 
work and sleep a prominent Wall Walla phy- 
cian said: “I sleep but four hours out of the 
twenty-four. I could sleep no longer should I 
try. When Iam abed more hours than my ac- 
customed four, I feel miserable and generally 
rise with the headache.” ‘‘Do you think four 
hours sufficient rest for the human body?” in- 
terrogated one of the listeners. ‘‘No, I do not. 
| taught my system to demand less rest than it 
really required. It took months of excited over- 
work to doit, but at last the habit was formed. 
I know of many literary, professional and com- 
mercial men who have done and are doing the 
same thing. Itisa failing of persons of those 
pursuits. I believe that this lack of rest is the 
dissipation that is least apparent yet the most 
destructive of the vices practiced by man. Ex- 
periment shows that this lack of rest affects the 
unstriated fibrilli of the tissues, rendering them 
flabby and inactive. These tissues make up the 
muscles of the heart and the inner linings of the 
blood vessels. Now, when, by continued excite- 
ment and overwork, these tissues become ex- 
hausted and they pause for rest, congestion must 
take place. This congestion is commonly called 
apoplexy. It is my opinion that eight of every 
ten of the deaths among professional men are 
the result of this cause.”’ 

The conversation then turned on recent de- 
velopments in science. Another administrator 
of drugs now discoursed on Darwinism: “I am 
an evolutionist. When I left the parental roof I 
believed in the primitive high state of man. I 
thought man had fallen, but after having been 
in a medical college for a year or two, I con- 
cluded that he has risen instead. I don’t see 
how any man can leave a dissecting room, after 
having penetrated with his scalpel the mysteries 
of anatomy, studying representatives of different 
species, and not be an evolutionist. The history 
of every animal and plant show to me progressive 
development.” 

Just then spoke up a traveling man: “Yes, I 
think so, too. Recently I was in Cincinnati and 
visited the Zoological Gardens. Here I saw the 
noted chimpanzees, Mr. and Mrs. Rooney. These 
animals are nearly the size of human beings, and 
in anatomy are almost identical to them. In their 
conduct towards each other they are quite the 





orthodox man and wife. ‘In fact, Mr. Rooney 
treats his spouse with more consideration than 
many men treat their mates. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Rooney dine they seat themselves at a 
table covered with a linen cloth, and handle the 
knife and fork with all the grace of lord and 
lady. At proper intervals they brush their lips 
with napkins. Mr. Rooney takes the dishes 
from the server, and, after passing them to Mrs. 
Rooney, helps himself. To watch him adapt 
himself to varied circumstances, one is not im- 
pressed that his actions are purely mechanical, 
but that they are the result of some reasoning. 
I have to study no anatomy to be an evolutionist; 
it is enough for me to study the actions of 
animals nearest to man—in them I can see pro- 
gressive development.’— Walla Walla Union 
Journal. 


Insomnia na Nervousness, 


There can be no doubt that many persons 
suffer from insomnia which has its origin, or at 
least its principal strength, in their own nervous 
apprehension that they are or are about to be 
afflicted with it. Any one of adozen causes may 
induce wakefulness, and yet the person lying in 
bed with the faculties alert at the moment when 
they would naturally be expected to be wrapped 
in slumber, has nine times out of ten, or ninety- 
nine times in a hundred, nothing serious to ap- 
prehend. The stomach may not be in quite its 
normal condition—and there is no more potent 
cause of wakefulness. Now an hour—ten minutes, 
even—seems along time in the middle of the 
night, when a person wishes to be sleeping and 
cannot. If a sensation of dread, of apprehension, 
is allowed to enter the mind, such a period 
simply becomes interminable. The nervous ap- 
prehension increases the difficulty, and feeding 
upon itself, the derangement may quite possibly 
increase till it becomes a dangerous malady. 

In such a case the very best treatment, if the 
patient has any degree of will power, is simply 
to pay no attention to the fact of wakefulness. 
Make no effort to court slumber, either by count- 
ing, repeating the alphabet, or imagining any 
monotonous thing. Keep the mind away from 
any business or domestic perplexity, but let it 
roam in full wakefulness where it will, among 
pleasant things, old associations, the friendships 
of the past or present—anything that is not of a 
disagreeable nature. As the physical or nerv- 
ous system recovers its balance, or as the 
stomach becomes master of its complications, 
slumber will come along, searching for the indi- 
vidual, and the morning will find the night’s 
rest quite satisfying, after all. Drugs and dos- 
ing are out of place; they merely aggravate and 
fasten the necessity for their own use. A simple 
bath, if no more than of the face, hands and feet, 
is helpful, especially if followed by a generous 
rubbing with a dry towel, which will equalize 
and invigorate the circulation. If there is 
chronic trouble with the stomach, that may pro- 
perly receive medical attention; when the dis- 
ordered condition is remedied, the wakefulness, 
which was simply a symptom, and not a part of 
the disease, will take care of itself.—Good 
Housekeeping. 


Medicinal Uses of Fruit. 


A noted authority of Philadelphia thus sum- 
marizes the uses of fruits in relieving diseased 
conditions of the body. It should not be under- 
stood that edible fruits exert direct medicinal 
effects. They simply encourage the natural 
processes by which the several remedial processes 
which they aid are brought about. ‘*Under the 
category of laxatives, oranges, figs, tamarinds, 
prunes, mulberries, dates, nectarines and plums 
may be included; pomegranates, cranberries, 
blackberries, sumach berries, dewberries, rasp- 
berries, barberries, quinces, pears, wild cherries 
and medlars are astringent; grapes, peaches, 
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strawberries, whortleberries, prickly pears, black 
currants and melon seeds are diuretics; goose- 
berries, red and white currants, pumpkins and 
melons are refrigerants, and lemons, limes and 
apples are refrigerants and stomachic sedatives. 
Taken in the early morning, an orange acts very 
decidedly as a laxative, sometimes amounting to 
a purgative, and may generally be relied on. * * * 
Pomegranates are very astringent, and relieve 
relaxed throat and uvula. The bark of the root, 
in the form of a decoction, is a good anthelmintic, 
especially obuoxious to tapeworm. Figs, split 
open, form excellent poultices for boils and small 
abcesses. Strawberries and lemons, locally ap- 
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plied, are of some service in the removal of 
tartar from teeth. * * * Apples are correctives 
useful in nausea; and even sea-sickness, and the 
vomiting of pregnancy. They immediately 
relieve the nausea due to smoking. , Bitter 
almonds contain hydrocyanic acid, and are useful 
in simple cough; but they frequently produce a 
sort of urticaria, or nettlerash. The persimmon, 
or diospyros, is palatable when ripe; but the 
green fruit is highly astringent, containing 
much tannin, and is used in diarrhoea and in- 
cipient dysentery. The oil of the cocoanut has 
been recommended as a substitute for cod-liver 
oil, and is much used in Germany for phthisis. 


Auld Wit Mi 








Barberries are very agreeable to fever patients 
in the form of a drink. Dutch medlars are astrin- 
gent and not very palatable. 
are nutritive and demulcent, and very grateful 
in the chamber. 
has been much lauded for the treatment 
gestions of the liver and stomach, enlarged 
spleen, scrofula, tuberculosis, ete. Nothing is 
allowed but water and bread and several pounds 


Grapes and raisins 
sick A so-called ‘grape cure’ 


of con- 


of grapes per diem. Quince seeds are demulcent 
and astringent; boiled in water they make an ex 
cellent soothing and sedative lotion in inflam- 
matory diseases of the eyes and eyelids. ’—Ameri 


can Analyst. 
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SPOKANE AND ITS COUNTRY. 


What most impresses itself on the mind of a 
dweller in the Eastern, Middle or even Missis- 
sippi Valley States, when he makes his first trip 
across the continent, is the extent of the country. 
You cannot realize how big America is until you 
travel across it. Take a map, and you will 
observe that much the larger half of the United 
States lies west of the Mississippi River. You 
will see that the States on the west side of the 
Mississippi are much larger than those on the 
east side. The State of Washington, for instance, 
is more thana third larger than the State of 
New York. It is nearly twice as far from St. 
Paul to Spokane as it is from New York to 
Chicago; and the Pacific Coast is still west from 
Spokane farther than it is from New York to 
Washington City. Everything west of the Rocky 
Mountain Range is said to belong to the Pacific 
Coast 
Pacific Coast country from the summit of the 


It is nearly a thousand miles across this 


Rockies, near Helena, Montana, to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Between the Rocky Mountain Range and the 
Pacific Coast lies a range of mountains called 
the Cascades. Between those two ranges flows 
the Columbia, the finest river on the continent. 
The Columbia drains the basin between the 
Rocky Mountain Range and the Cascade Range. 
This Columbia River basin extends through the 
State of Washington up into British Columbia, 
and is as distinct a geographical division as the 
Mississippi Valley. It is six hundred miles 
across the Columbia River basin from the summit 
of the Rockies to the summit of the Cascades. 
The leading characteristics of this great Colum- 
bia River basin are 

1. A mild and equable climate, with moderate 
rainfalls, short winters and a bracing mountain 
atmosphere. 

2. More numerous rivers, streams and lakes, 
than are found anywhere else on the continent; 
the water being clear and soft and pure, com- 
ing as it does from the neighboring ranges of 
mountains, where, on many of the higher peaks, 
the snow is carried the year round. 

The soil is of unparalleled fertility, pro- 
ducing everything in abundance and with cer- 




















SPOKANE IN 1879. 


tainty that grows on the American continent 
except cotton, oranges, lemons and figs. 

4. Mineral deposits of vast extent and rich- 
ness; the production of lead, iron, silver and gold 
amounting to $10,000,000 in 1891, with prospects 


| of a great increase for 1892. 


5. Timber and coal in the greatest abundance, 
and of the highest quality. 

These are the attributes upon which we depend 
for the making of the Columbia River basin a 
veritable empire not only in extent but in actual 
prosperity, wealth and influence. The argument 
for Spokane is that it is the mistress of the Colum- 
bia River basin. Weclaim there isas much of a 
logical necessity for Spokane as there is for the ex- 
istence of Chicago, or Denver, Salt Lake or Min- 





neapolis. All these cities have grown per force of 


SPOKANE.—RIVERSIDE AVENUE, LOOKING WEST. 


From a photograph. 


the conditions by which they are surrounded. 
Each one of them became a commercial necessity 
in the growth and development of its adjacent 
country. Spokane occupies the central and com- 
manding position of the Columbia basin. Tacoma 
and Seattle, the other leading cities of the State 
of Washington, are four hundred miles farther 
west, across the Cascade range of mountains, 
and in the Puget Sound basin. Portland, the 
Oregon metropolis, is five hundred miles to the 
southwest, in the Valley of the Willamette. 

Let us now look more closely into the extent, 
condition and character of the country in the 
Columbia River basin immediately tributary to 
Spokane, and thus obtain a clearer idea of the 
geographical necessity for the existence of the 
city. 
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SPOKANE.— HOWARD STREET, LOOKING NORTH. 


Within a radius of 150 miles of Spokane are the 
counties of Spokane, Whitman, Stevens, Lincoln, 
Douglas, Adams, Franklin, Okanogan, Walla 
Walla, Columbia, Garfield and Asotin, in the 
State of Washington; and in the State of Idaho, 
the counties of Nez Perce, Latah, Shoshone and 
Kootenai; the Colville Indian Reservation in 
the State of Washington, and all that part of 
British Columbia lying along our border between 
the Rocky Mountains on the éast and the Cas- 
cade Mountains on the west. If you will look 
ata map you will observe that Spokane is the 
only city, with one exception, (that exception a 
city more than 500 miles distant) that can supply 
the region described by these counties and dis- 
tricts, without climbing a range of mountains. 








The following tables show the population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1890, and total area of all 
those counties, and that portion of the Colville 
Indian Reservation to be opened in Washington, 
within a radius of 150 miles of Spokane: 


Population Total Area 


County. in 1890, in acres. 
DM. 2. ceishbbbadsesindatscteecaeenh 2,008 1,082,000 
Ds chbtdnclenedstaetbanase~ “emndsn 1,580 300,000 
I cio s0bskenthesesncksosédbennn Me 480.000 
I c6n6+occecacdtoensas socneccuce 3,161 2,500,000 
NG. 655s acetcuasdabenedébaoeeashl 696 507,280 
EEE Since decccccssnesésncccnsesdécoes 3,897 460,000 
ss dan 500s. cbbenssebe eeeercescdcess 9,312 1,450,000 
OMRAMOGBD. . 2. ccccccecsccscccccecccscsos 1,467 3,000,000 
PR 6 6a 6 cscs sccenenese 600805650 37,487 1,104,920 
BOB OMB sc cc ccccccccccccscccccccceeccose 4,541 1,600,000 
PIES FHOEIRs 6:0 6:0 65:06.0:0: 8868 iccccctocess 12,224 740,000 





Copyright, L. C. Dillman. 


Whitman. 
Colville Reservation nor i 
GUND. cs 000000c0000 nee srcesile 16,024,200 
The following table shows the population, 
according to the census of 1890, and the area in 
acres of those counties in the State of Idaho 
that are within a radius of 150 miles of Spokane: 
Population Total Area 


County. nm LS bere 
Kootenai Ee 6.008 SSO 
ON rere a aioeie 12,500) GOL 
Nez Perce....... jae 4.000) 1.000, 408 
BEBO 008 s0000 (dceivneneasnanden $140) 6.250,000 
NINO so 5666 6506060000. 6000000000 7000) 2S 16.00m 

I iaxs sain savainnede ° oocccctebOU 15,046,000 


These two tables show a total population of 
154,572 in 1890 within the counties named in both 
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States, and a total of 31,871,800 acres, or about , 


50,000 square miles. We may 


fifteen per cent to the population as the increase 


since June, 1890, which would 


population at the present time up to 177,755. But 


properly add 


bring the total 


SPOKANE. 


lands 


cultivation. 


there are 10,000 square miles of British Colum 


bia nearer to Spokane than any other city, and 


more directly and conveniently connected with 
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SPUKANE FALLS. 


The figures showing the amount of improved 
books of county 
assessors and do not indicate the exact amount in 
it reasonable 
the amount in actual cultivation at 950,000 acres. 

The following table shows the amount of land 
in cultivation, and amount of land adapted to 
agriculture, in those counties of Idaho, within a 


it than any other city in which there is a popula- | radius of 150 miles of Spokane: 


tion of 10,000, bringing the total popula- 
tion up to 187,755, and the total area up to 
This is the territory 
and these are the people which are within 
Accord- 


60,000 square miles. 


a radius of 150 miles of Spokane. 
ing to the rule adopted by statisticians, it 
will eventually support a population of 
forty-three souls to the square mile, ora 
total of 2,580,000. 
bered that the existing population has been 


It ought to be remem- 


created almost entirely within a period of 
twelve years. There is no reason to believe 
that with the present rate of mining, lum- 
bering and agricultural development, this 
population will not be increased to 400,000 
within the next five years. 

Now let 
the progress actually made in the develop- 


us turn and see something of 
ment of this region. The following table 
shows the acreage of improved land and 
that adapted to agriculture within those 
counties in the State of Washington ina 





radius of 150 miles of Spokane: 
ere f lias 
County Acre f Improved idapted 
mna Ist) \ iit 
\cda 1 j " 
\ Th 80.04 
( " " 
I) i ~ SiN wen 
(iurt ~ 1 rT 
I 44 + 
(hu vu ALL Ji) OM 
Franklit nominal BUA LL 
Spokane OON4 150,000 
Walla Walla 210.031 700.000 
Whitman. 380,000 80,000 
Colville Reservation nominal 300,000 
Totals.... 1,069,666 $855,000 








A. M. CANNON, PRESIDENT BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS. 


to estimate 
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County. 
Kootenai. 


BE ORO, cikkcca sadaucdicteoneded 





Land under cul- 
tivation in L890, 
12.000 
125,000 


Land adapted 
toagriculture. 
iment ahiatiubeeae 200,000 


400,000 





20000 500,000 





BORROiccccccccccsese 300,000 
OEE T TTT nominal 
WOOD. ciccccnce. ccoscccsces .. 180,000 1,400,000 


It should be said, by way of explanation, that 
Shoshone County is the great mineral producing 


county of Idaho and makes no pretentions 
to agriculture. Nez Perce County em- 
braces the Nez Perce Indian Reservation, 
now about to be thrown open. 

Idaho County has mines and fine re- 
sources and Kootenai County is distin- 
guished for those resources rather than for 
agriculture. A competent authority es- 
timates that there are 3,500,000 acres of 
merchantable white pine, cedar and yellow 
pine in Kootenai, Shoshone and Idaho 
counties. But the figures as given show a 
total of 1,140,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation, and 6,255,000 acres of land adapted 
to agriculture, within Spokane’s tributary 
territory. Some of the actual products of 
this territory for the year 1891 were, in 
round numbers, 17,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
worth $12,750,000; 6,500,000 bushels of oats, 
worth $2,600,000; 4,000,000 bushels of barley 
worth $1,600,000, and $10,000,000 worth of 
gold, silverand lead, or a total of $26,950,000 
The railroad development about Spokane 
has been in harmony with its geographical 
position and the wealth of resources of its 
tributary territory. The Northern Pacific 
was completed to Spokane in 1881, and was 
completed through to Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Coast in 1884. It was the first great 
transcontinental line to open up what was 
then the Territory of Washington (now the 
State of Washington) to settlement and 
prosperity. Railroadsare the great civil- 
izers and wealth producers of the age, but 
itis doubtful if ever there followed in the 
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wake of any advancing line of railway so wide- 
spread and great development and enrichmentas 
that which has followed the building of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad into the Pacific North- 
west. Roads had already been completed across 
the continent on the southern and middle lines, 
but it remained for the Northern Pacific, con- 
structed on the northern line, to cause the 
erection of the first chain of States extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

When before in the history of the country has 
there been such rapidity of development; such a 
rapid accumulation of products that are the 
staple in the world’s commerce; such an increase 
of population and wealth; such wonderful achieve- 
ments in the building of cities, and the taking of 
such marvelous strides in the construction of a 
new and powerful industrial empire, as has 
occurred during the last ten years in this north- 
western corner of the Union, embraced in the 
State of Washington? The Northern Pacific was 
the pioneer line that opened to the world the 
possibilities of this new territory, and following 
it has come almost every line of railway crossing 
the continent. Understanding the importance 
of Spokane as a natural distributing center, the 
Northern Pacific has made it the center of 
numerous branch lines running out into the sur- 
rounding country. The most important of these 
is the Spokane & Palouse. This runs from 
Spokane southeast to Julietta, Idaho, 123 miles 
distant. The line extends immediately through 
the now famous Palouse Country. Of the 123 
miles of its length, 115 miles extend through 
almost unbroken wheat farms. The population 
along this line has almost doubled within two 
years, and in Whitman County alone, through 
whose entire length it extends, the cultivated 
area increased from 191,000 acres in 1890 to 389,- 
000 acres in 1891, and the taxable wealth of real 
property increased from $5,000,000 in 1890 to 
$15,000,000 in 1891. It is probable that the cul- 
tivated area will be increased to nearly 500,000 
acres the present year. The Northern Pacific 
will undoubtedly extend this line through what 
is now the Nez Perce Indian Reservation of Nez 
Perce County, Idaho, which consists of 765,000 
acres of land, avery large share of which is of ex- 
cellent quality, and which is about_to be opened 
to white settlement; then on by Lewiston, 
through Camas Prairie, a very rich district 
250,000 acres in extent, to a point near Grange- 


-ville, Idaho. This would give a total length to 


the road from Spokane of about 200 miles. Great 
prosperity awaits this entire region, and it is 
wholly tributary to Spokane. Another branch 
line of the Northern Pacific is the Central Wash- 
ington, running from Spokane to Coulee City, in 
the famous Big Bend Country, 125 miles west. 
This road runs through a very extensive and 
prosperous farming region, and is the line over 
which the bulk of passengers are taken to the 
celebrated Okanogan mining country. The 
Spokane & Idaho is another branch of the North- 
ern Pacific running into the famous Coeur d’Alene 
mining country. Part of this line consists of a 
boat service on Lake Coeur d’Alene, one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque bodies of water 
in the Pacific Northwest. The Seattle, Lake 
Shore & Eastern is a branch of the Northern 
Pacific running west from Spokane through the 
eastern part of the Big Bend Country to Daven- 
port, fifty miles distant. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road arrived at Spokane in 1890 and the same 
year the Spokane & Northern Railroad was com- 
pleted to Little Dalles, 125 miles north of 
Spokane on the Columbia River, where connec- 
tion is now made daily with a line of boats run- 
ning to the famous Kootenai and Slocan mining 
country, and to Revelstoke, British Columbia, 
where connection is made with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

In February of the present year, a right of 

















SPOKANE.—BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES.—OCopyright, L. C. Dillman. 
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way through the city, at 
1 riven to the Great Northern Rail- 


aol lars, was vg 


a cost of half a million 


way, the latest of the great transcontinental 
railroads. When Mr. James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern, came to Spokane to see 
the people and arrange for the coming in of his 
road, he met them in the Auditorium and made 
a memorable speech, in which he among other 
things said 

“If we come here it must be in such a way that 
be on as good a basis as a 
As far 


as we have gone we have succeeded in building a 


our whole business wi 


liberal expenditure of money will secure. 


railroad that is capable of carrying a greater ton- 
nage, and of doing a greater business than any 
transcontinental road that has yet been built, or 
ever will be built, I believe, hereafter. * * * 
What we 


permanent basis. 


desire to do, is to build in here ona 
To do this we must cross your 
streets either above or below grade. To-day this 
is not so important, but it will be very 
important when you grow to a city of 


100,000, and you must grow to 100,000 





$10.50 for each horsepower per annum, there 
would be a saving of $39.50 per horsepower, or a 
total saving of nearly $200,000. The total amount 
of power now being used from the falls of the 
Spokane River is about 3,000 horsepower. On 
this there is an annual aggregate saving of $105,- 
000 perannum. When the city shall use 10,000 
horsepower it will save an aggregate of $400,000, 
and when it shall use 20,000 horsepower it will 
save an aggregate of $800,000 every year. The 
largest and most improved steam mills in the 
East have never been able to get the cost for the 
fuel alone below seven cents per barrel. They 
can make a barrel of flour in Spokane for one 


cent. Waterpower is sold at $10 perannum. A 


Spokane are now beyond question; but she has 


horsepower will produce in a year 900 barrels of 


flour. In other words, it costs $10 per year, or 
one cent a barrel, to make 900 barrels. 

A great convenience and a great saving to all 
the manufacturing industries on the waterpower 





very shortly or we shall be very much 
disappointed . 

‘**‘We believe in giving to the country 
through which we pass the lowest rates 
owest 


and the prices in order that 


business be as little obstructed as 
flow as easily as water 
» * * If we 


come to Spokane and establish here 


possible, but 


lown a clear channel. 


yards and terminals, it follows that we 
must establish here our machinery and 
car shops, and with that follows the 
disbursement of $500,000 a year in wages 
ilone.” 

The Great Northern Railway is now 
completed to Spokane, and trains over 
that line are running into the city from 
St. Paul and the East. Spokane now 
possesses three transcontinental roads, 
with a fourth. In 


addition to these, she has local roads that 


and a connection 
cover all the adjacentterritory, making 
this point by far the most important 
railroad center not only inthe Columbia 
River basin, but west of the Rocky 
Mountains. This has given Spokane a 
commercial supremacy that corresponds 
with her geographical position. Supple- 
mental to this, if not indeed a prime 
factor, is a waterpower formed by the 
These falls | 


extend over about a half-mile of the 


falls of the Spokane River. 
river’s course through the city, making 
one of the most interesting and beau 
tiful spectacles of the kind in the 


world his great power has _ been 


developed at the cost of more than 

$1,000,000 and is now supplied at a low rate to 
mills and manufacturing establishments. The 
water never freezes, and the power is perpetual. 
Milling is already an industry of large propor- 
tions The wheat yield in the vicinity of 
Spokane last year reached 15,000,000 bushels. 
Spokane must therefore be a great milling center. 
Waterpower is the cheapest power in the world 
ind must always be. Mr. Henry A. Herrick, a 
very competent hydraulic engineer who had 
charge of most of the improvements made in the 
waterpower at Spokane, estimates that where 
1,000 horsepower is used, it will cost $18.50 per 
horsepower; where 5,000 is used it will cost $10.50 
per horsepower, and where 20,000 is used it will 
cost $10 per horsepower, The average cost of 
steam power in the United States may be placed 
Mr. Herrick 
places the highest cost of waterpower as devel- 
oped here at a little over $18 per horsepower per 
annum, so that there would be, in the use ofa 
On the 
use of 5,000 water horsepower, the cost being 


at $50 per horsepower per year. 


1,000 horsepower, a saving of $32,000. 











HON. J. J. BROWNE, OF SPOKANE. 


at Spokane will be secured by the completion of 
a terminal system, now under construction by 
the principal railroads entering the city. This 
is accurately and effectively shown in the illus- 
tration of the waterpower of the river accom- 
panying this article. By thissystem of trackage 
the cars of all the roads are easily and expedi- 
tiously taken to and from every important mill 
and factory in the city. The system is one of 
the most complete in the United States, and 
reduces the cost of loading and unloading to the 
minimum. 

Milling and smelting will probably be the two 
great industries of the city inthe future. Exten- 
sive smelting works have recently been estab- 
lished, and a company, of which Hon. Warner 
Miller, of New York, president of the Nicaragua 
Canal Company, is the head, is now making 
preparations to begin the treatment of lead, 
silver and gold ores, which are found near in 
such abundance, some time during the present 
summer. 

The commercial prosperity and greatness of 





made remarkable progress also in other direc- 
tions. Her public school system is one of the 
finest in the country; and the Jenkins University, 
founded by Col. David P. Jenkins, will take a 
proud position among the leading educational in- 
stitutions. Col. Jenkins made an original gift to 
the institution of $500,000 in value. This endow- 
ment has since been substantially increased, so 
that the University is the wealthiest on the 
Pacific Coast, with the exception of the Stanford 
University, in California. 

The population of Spokane is made up of 
educated, intelligent, refined and progressive peo- 
ple. Most of them are from the older States of the 
East. They are building up a great city, notable 
for architectural taste and excellence, and every 
convenience known to modern life. It has thirty- 
five miles of electric street car lines; the entire 
system being moved by power supplied from the 
fallsof the river. Power from the same 
source runs every mill, every factory, 
every printing press and the entire elec- 
tric lighting plant of the city. 

Spokane is a modern city in every 


respect. It is a charming place to live 
] in, and to do businessin. Its climate is 
unexcelled. The death rate is the 


lowestin the Union. In 1891 there were 
only 352 deaths, out of a population of 
30,000. Of these deaths, only seventeen 
were contagious or infectious in char- 
acter—five from scarlet fever, two from 
diptheria, and nine from measles. 
Business men who have become 
broken down and exhausted by the ener- 
vating climate of the more eastern 
States, come here and regain their phy- 
sical healthfulness and vigor. The air 
is inspiring, buoyant and exhilarating. 
Malaria is unknown. There are no 
violent changes in the weather—no 
cyclones, no blizzards. On the first of 
last March, when the whole country 
from Bismarck to New York was locked 
in icy fetters and blizzards were holding 
high carnival, the buttercups 
blooming at Spokane, and the air had 
the warmth and balminess of genuine 





were 


spring. 
Spokane has the most charming scenic 
} surroundings. Thereare within a radius 
| of 150 miles of the city no less than 
twelve large rivers. These are Okano- 
gan, Columbia, Snake, Spokane, Koote- 
| nai, Pend d’Oreille, St. Joseph, St. 
Marys, Coeur d’Alene, Methow, Col- 
ville and Priest. Of these, the Colum- 
bia, Snake, Pend d’Oreille, Kootenai, 
Okanogan and Spokane are streams of 
importance. The waters of them all are clear 
and limpid, many being fed by snow from the 
mountains, and all of them having their own 
special elements of beauty. There are also a 
great number of lakes of various sizes within the 
vicinity of Spokane. There are not less than 
forty of these lakes, great and small, within a 
radius of forty miles, and nearly double that 
many within a radius of 100 miles. Among 
these may be mentioned Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
Lake Pend d’Oreille, Lake Kaniksu, Diamond 
Lake, Loon Lake, Spirit Lake, Fish Lake, 
Hoodoo Lake, and Hayden Lake; while a little 
further away are Kootenai Lake, Upper and 
Lower Arrow lakes, Lake Okanogan and Lake 
Chelan. Some of these are nearly 100 miles long 
and thirty to forty miles wide, while others are 
not more than six miles long and one mile wide. 
Lake Coeur d’Alene is celebrated for the beauty 
of its surroundings. Spirit Lake, though small, 
is equal to almost any of the lakes of Switzerland 
or Scotland. Hayden is also a beautiful body of 
water. Lake Chelan is probably second to none 
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PRODUCTS OF THE COUNTRYj{ TRIBUTARY TO SPOKANE, DISPLAYED IN THE LAST NORTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 
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of them in beauty. Nearly all of these lakes are 
surrounded by high mountains whose peaks are 
covered with snow the year round, and all of 
them are filled with the gamiest trout. In fact, 
not only the lakes but the rivers also, in the 
vicinity of Spokane, are literally alive with trout, 
so that the sportsman need find here no lack of 
amusement. 

Is ita matter of surprise, then, that Spokane 
should stand to-day a marvel for beauty and 
thrift with all who see her for the first time? 
Burned to the ground less than three years ago 
she has risen from her ashes more magnificent 
than ever, and now stands peerless among cities 
of her age. JOHN R. REAVIS, 

Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, Spokane. 


JOBBING INTERESTS OF SPOKANE. 


What is there to make Spokane a jobbing 
centre? And what are the prospects for future 
trade? 

These questions can easily be answered by the 
following facts: 

The secret is, geographical position. Spokane 
is the “Hub of the Wheel.”. There moves 
around it a population of nearly 200,000, in an 
area of about 60,000 square miles, or nearly 200 
miles to its circumference in any one direction. 
It is between the two great ranges—that of the 
Rocky Mountains running north and south 
through the States of Montana and Idaho, on the 
east, and the Cascade Range running north and 
south through Western Washington, on the 
west; a distance of 500 miles from the great tun- 
nel on the Northern Pacific Railroad that pierces 
the ridge of the Rockies to the one on the ridge 
of the Cascades. Then, with a country lying far 
up into British Columbia on the north and down 
into Oregon on the south, this vast stretch of 
country forms a distinct geographical region 
that would naturally seek a common distributing 
centre. 

It is not this great area of country in itself 
that makes Spokane the jobbing centre, but 
rather the great mineral output and agricultural 
productions, with its stock interests, that must 
find a market as well as a supply point. Itisa 
fact worth remembering that any city or country 
will soon go into bankruptcy unless it has a 
greater income than outgo. This proved a great 
stumbling block to Spokane until within the past 
two years, during which time foundries, mills 
and wholesale supply stores have been located in 
the heart of the city and on the banks of the 
river. Now almost every conceivable article 
needed can be supplied in Spokane. This fact 
has turned the attention of the merchants and 
dealers of at least 150 towns and shipping points, 
and they have knocked at the door and said, 
“Give us an outlet for our productions and in re- 
turn we will deal with you, as we know it will 
prove to our mutual advantage.” With this fact 
in view, influence was brought to bear upon rail- 
road magnates to send out branch roads as feed- 
ers from the two great transcontinental lines— 
the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific railroads, 
and nothing can be more convincing as to the 
richness and productive qualities of the country 
tributary to Spokane than the fact that these 
two roads, besides being a part of the city with 
their main lines, have sent out four branches, as 
inlets for the outside trade. The Spokane & 
Northern Railroad is another great feeder, con- 
nected as it is with the Canadian Pacific by 
steamers over the Columbia River and the Lower 
and Upper Arrow lakes, and the building of the 
Great Northern, which is now in the city, 
making the third transcontinental road. With 
all these, Spokane has more miles of roads as 
feeders than any city in the Pacific Northwest, 
and even more than many cities of twice its 
population in the Eastern States. Railroads are 
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not built where they are not needed, nor built 
from a city that has no future before it. 

The following are the main branches in the 
jobbing trade of Spokane. To handle the out- 
side commission business, already there are 
thirteen commission merchants, besides sixty- 
three grocers who handle more or less of the 
outside products. One commission firm alone 
did over $200,000 of business during 1891; three 
years ago there was hardly a living for one firm. 
The city has three flouring mills with a com- 





a capacity of fifty barrels per day, is supplying a | 
large jobbing trade. The soap works are being 
pushed to their full capacity and keep a sales- 
man on the road all the time. Sewer pipe is 
manufactured, of the best and strongest quality, 
to supply the outside demand. 

Besides the home supply there were over 15,000 
barrels of lime shipped out last year trom 
Spokane’s manufactory, and 170 car-loads of brick. 
In the lumber trade over 350 car-loads were sent 
out. Spokane is the supply point, for this vast 


enterprise and push and their able men on the 
road. Space will not permit going into the de- 
tails of the jobbing business done in the various 
branches of trade, such as wholesale clothing, 
dry goods, confectionery, 
jewelery, paper, books and stationery. Briefly, 
from the best and closest estimates, in round 
numbers, the following business was done during 
the year 1891 in the main lines: 


boots and shoes, 


Mill stuffs, feed ete... eae ccccccce- $ 1,220,000 


Beer, Wines and liquors 

















bined capacity of 1,000 barrels a day, and they 
fill orders at a distance of 500 miles. They ship- 
ped out over 1,200 car-loads in 1891. There are 
five bottling works and four breweries, one of 
which has a capacity of 100 barrels of beer per 
day, and the malt-house a capacity of 175,000 
bushels per annum, which will utilize a large 
amount of barley that is raised in the Palouse 
Valley. All of these brewers send out travelling 
salesmen through the surrounding country. 
There are six wholesale cigar dealers and two 
cigar manufacturers. The cracker factory, with 


SPOKANE.—THE AUDITORIUM OPERA HOUSE. 


area of country, for agricultural implements and 
vehicles of every description, as well as milling 
supplies; nearly all the best concerns having 
storage warehouses located in the city. While 
there are eight dealers in hardware, yet the 
jobbing business is chiefly done by one firm— 
Holley, Mason, Marks & Co., whose establish- 
ment would do credit to a city of three times the 
size of Spokane. They occupy six stories and 
basement, besides two large warehouses. The 
seven wholesale grocers are doing a large and in- 
creasing jobbing business, owing largely to their 


Cigars and tobaccos........ 870,000 


ob0c0ene 1,000,000 


Produce and commission caved 
Lumber and building material...........0..... 1,900,000 
Mill and mining machinery. . iene ; 170,000 
Agricultural implements and vehicles........ 1,000,000 
Groceries .... 3,000,000 
Hardware.... 
Drugs .... sae 
Other lines of merchandise.. 


1,000,000 


200,000 


Ns sec cdbedt ccimbdebiaebankiwhéathbhehis $12,860,000 
These figures seem incredible, realizing that 
ten years ago there was not a railroad in this 
section of the country, and only two stage roads 
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eading into the town then of less than 200 popula- 
tion The growth of the town was slow until 
about f yea ago, when the jobbing trade 
st took active form Lach year the business 
is doubled, unt t has gained the reputation 
ff being the great jobbing centre of the Pacific 

Nor \ 
ask, ‘‘What is the prospect for growth 

f 
answer to this, one will find the problem 
olved in the history ofall great cities that have 


res from geographical ad- 


vantages when backed up by rich agricultural 
ind horticultural land, and in close proximity to 


rich mineral formations and stock interests. In 


ill these Spokane has no rival, but no country 
in in ten years change froma wilderness to the 


highest state of civ ation 


ling of the Great Northern through 


is divided by a range of mountains into distinct 
districts: That of the South Fork, where the 
great silver mines are situated—the Bunker Hill, 
the Sullivan, the Hunter, the Tiger, the Poor- 
man, the Morning and others—and here are the 
towns of Wardner, Osborne, Burke, Wallace, 
and Mullan. The North Fork district includes 
the gold placer and gold quartz mines of Pritch- 
ard Creek and Myrtle and the town of Murray. 
The convenience of Spokane to this remarkable 
mining region, as well as the great interest the 
Spokane people take in mining, makes that city 
the principal trade point for the whole region. 
Considerably east of the Coeur d’Alene Country 
is the Kootenai Country, lying along the Kootenai 
River, partly in Montana and partly in British 
Columbia. In this region there are many 
promising discoveries of galena silver and several 
working mines. The recent building of the 
Great Northern road along the Kootenai Valley 
and thence westward to Spokane, opens to that 


West of the Colville Valley and beyond the 
Columbia lies a big Indian reservation, soon to be 
divided into severalty holdings, and in part 
opened to settlement. Here are many finds of 
good ore which cannot be worked until the 
Indian title is extinguished. Still further west, 
but wholly within the trade territory of Spokane, 
lies the Okanogan Country, where gold quartz is 
being mined and milled at several points, and 
where there are valuable silver mines, from 
which only the richest ore can now be shipped 
on account of lack of railway communication. 
This region is reached by a rail journey of a 
hundred and odd miles to Coulee City and thence 
by a long ride of seventy-five miles. The exten- 
sion of the railroad will make of the Okanogan 
district one of the great mining regions of the 
West. 

Spokane is often compared to Denver, its re- 
lations to the extensive mining districts around 
it being similar to those of Denver to the mines 
of Colorado. The mines of Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho will in 





to the coast, with the branch roads it will send 
out, W cause hundreds of towns of more or less 
mportance to spring up. And it is 
generally derstood that the Canadian 

acific w soon reach out for a share of 

the oveted traffic of this section. The 


bills that have already 


passed Congress, throwing open to setle- 
ment 1.500.000 aeres of the Colville 
Reservation and 250,000 acres of the 
Coeur ad’ Alene Reservation, will bring 
thousands of families to locate on these 
ands, as well as open uparich mineral 
section. The output for 1891 of the ten 


distinct mineral districts that are with- 
n 140 miles of Spokane, was nearly 
210,000,000, which will give an idea of 

ibor performed and the demand 
yr machinery, supplies and breadstuffs 
f 


eede und the large number of pros- 


pectors, forever searching for the hid- 
KDGAR BOYD CAMP. 


THE MINES AROUND SPOKANE. 


spokane’s position may be explained 
ente! when it is said that on 
two sides of the city lies a grain and 


intry stretching out in rolling 





igy, hilly and highly fertile plains, 

ind on the other two sides a mountain- 

is country of silver, lead and gold 
mine ind valuable forests. Agricul- j 

ral resources alone, combined with 

e milling facilities of the Spokane 

waterpower and the railway ad- 

tages, would make a city at this 





time and with their fuller development 
support at Spokane as large a city as 
Denver, and this city will have, besides, 
a great resource, which is wanting 
the Colorado capital; namely, the trade 
of near and rich agricultural districts. 


THE WASHINGTON WATERPOWER CO. 
AND ITS ALLIED CORPORATIONS. 


The entire waterpower of the Spo- 
kane River inside the city limits of 
Spokane isestimated on a conservative 
basis at 30,000 horsepower. Of this 
amount the Washington Waterpower 
Company owns 20,000 horsepower, which 
exceeds the amount in use at Minneapolis 
to-day. A substantial dam and other 
extensive improvements constructed by 
the Washington Waterpower Company 
makes this splendid power ready for 
industrial development. Of this 20,000 
horsepower the Washington Water- 
power Company and its allied corpora- 
tions, the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, the Spokane Street, the Spo- 
kane Electric, and Spokane Cable Rail- 
way companies, the Ross Park Street 
Railway Company, and the C. & C. 
Milling Company, utilize 2,300 horse- 
power, and of this latter amount 2,000 
is in the form of electricity, which is 
generated in the station of the Edison 








point: the mines come in to enrich and 
then it and to assure it of further 


ind mu irger growth. The mines 
ure ‘y young in their development, the oldest 
irdly dating back eight years, but they already 
produce nearly ten millions annually of the 
V 


precious metals Vhere is there another city 
is Vast expanses Of rich prairie land at its 
doors and great mines of the precious metals in 
juntain ranges that are in plain sight and are 
iched by ra n a few hours? The situation of 
Spokane is unique and the destiny of the city is 
is plain as the multiplication table. So much 
vided development and output in farms and 
mines will bring its direct ratio of additional 
population to this one trade center of all Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho. 

Che oldest and much the best of the mining 
regions tributary to Spokane is that known as 
the Coeur d’Alene Country, which lies southeast 
of the city in the Pan-handle of Northern Idaho, 
and is reached in a few hours’ travel by two lines 
of communication. One of these is an all-rail 
route and the other uses the navigable waters of 
the Coeur d’Alene Lake and river for the midway 
part of the journey. The Coeur d’Alene Country 


L. C. DILLMAN, OF SPOKANE. 


city the advantages of the trade of this new and 
heretofore isolated district. From the yoint 
where the railroad crosses the river al) the mines 
can be reached by steamboats on the river and 
lake of the same name, so that the transporta- 
tion problem for the district is now solved and 
its mineral resources can be exploited. The 
Metalline district lies nearer Spokane and is also 
opened to development by the building through 
it of the Great Northern. It lies northeast of 
the city along and near the Pend d’Oreille River. 
An enormous quantity of low-grade galena 
silver ore has been prospected and located in this 
district. 

The Colville district lies about a hundred miles 
north of Spokane and is conveniently reached by 
the Spokane & Northern Railroad. Its best 
known mine, the Old Dominion, has been a 
valuable producer for five or six years. Con- 
siderable good ore is also taken from other mines 
in the vicinity and there is continual prospecting, 


with the result of adding each year one or two 


good properties to the list. 


company. The capital stock of the 
Washington Waterpower Company is 
$1,500,000; and since its organization in 
1888 it has acquired control of the stock of all 
the companies mentioned. The officers of the 
company are F. Rockwood Moore, president; 
C. R. Burns, first vice-president; J. L. Prickett, 
second vice-president; J. D. Sherwood, treas- 
urer, and W. S. Norman, secretary and general 
manager. 

The plant of the Edison Electric Ill. Co. is 
the largest individual electric plant on the 

-acific Coast; and its station is considered by 
competent engineers to be the model station of 
the United States so far as its hydraulic equip- 
ment is concerned. The steel penstocks which 
deliver the power from the dam are two in num- 
ber, each 500 feet long and seven feet in diameter, 
with a fall of fifty feet. They can deliver 3,000 
horsepower on the floor of the station. 

The hydraulic equipment is all arranged on 
the level of the first floor, the dynamos and elec- 
trical equipment being arranged on the second 
floor immediately above. The turbines drive the 
dynamos by a system of direct and almost per- 
pendicular belting. The building is located im- 
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mediately below the Monroe Street bridge, and 
its dimensions are 60x125 feet. There are in all 
twelve wheel cases taken from the sides of the 
penstocks inside the station, and each wheel case 
contains a pair of Victor turbines of the Twin 
Horizontal pattern. All the incandescent dyna- 
mos are of the Edison No. 20 type; all the are 
dynamos are the standard Thomson-Houston 
M. D. fifty-light machines. The street railway 
generators for driving the street railways of the 
city are the Edison eighty-K. W. and Thomson- 
Houston machines. These latter machines gen- 
erate current for all the street railways in the 
city; and during last winter the whole of the 
street cars on the two main systems of the city 
were heated by electric current. The average 
power engaged in the street car business in the 
big station approximates 500 horsepower. 

The total number of incandescent lights at 
present connected by the company is 10,000; the 
total number of ares exceeds 500, and the load 
connected in stationary motors is about 350 


horsepower. The normal lighting capacity of 





It now uses sixteen Brill cars equipped with 
Edison double reduction motors, mounted on 
maximum traction trucks, and eight open sum- 
mer cars mounted with Thomson-Houston motors 
and equipment. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $500,000. The officers are H. Bolster, 
president; H. Brooks, vice-president; J. D. 
Sherwood, treasurer, and W. S. Norman, sec- 
retary and general manager. 

The Spokane Electric Railway runs from 
Whiting’s Addition at the end of North Monroe 
Street about two miles from the center of the 
city through the city, intersecting the Spokane 
Street Railway Company’s system and out to 
Liberty Park, a residence suburb to the east of 
town two and a half miles. The officers of this 
company are the same as those of the Spokane 
Street Railway Company, the capital stock being 
$100,000. 

The Ross Park Street Railway runs from the 
business center in a northeasterly direction to 
Ross Park, a beautiful residence suburb close to 
the river three miles distant. In February last 
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the station is 12,000 incandescent lights and 1,200 
Four incandescent dynamos are kept well 
loaded all day to supply the daily motor and in- 
candescent load, and these machines have not 
ceased to run since the station was opened in 
The lighting and power rates 
are exceedingly cheap. The Edison current is 
put to every possible use in Spokane. In summer, 
fans for cooling and ventilating purposes are 
everywhere in circulation; electric stoves are 
being brought into use, and every printing press 
in town without exception is pushed by electric 
The capital stock of the Edison Com- 
pany is $200,000, fully paid up. The officers of 
the company are J. W. Chapman, president; F. 
Rockwood Moore, vice-president; J, D. Sher- 
wood, treasurer, and W. S. Norman, secretary 
and manager. 

The Spokane Street Railway Company’s system 
is the largest street railway system in the city. 
It has a trackage of sixteen miles throughout the 
business streets and the best residence portions 
of the city. It is electrical throughout, and is 
equipped with all the best modern appliances. 
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December, 1890. 
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Waterpower Company, notably that of the 
Galland-Burke Brewing & Malting Company, 
whose plant has recently been completed at a 
cost of $150,000. 

SPOKANE TO LIVE IN. 

The hilltops of a city are always its points of 
vantage. Upon elevated ground, above and be- 
yond the smoke and bustle of down-town life, 
men of taste and means choose their home sites. 
Purer air, finer scenery and quieter repose reward 
them. Nature could not have been kinder to 
Spokane than to give her her lovely building 
sites; sites to gladden the heart of the home- 
seeker, or to make plump the purse of the in- 
vestor. The business centre and chief residence 
section of the city are south of the river, from 
which a gradual rise carries one to the bluff, a 
mile away. The slope of the bluff is covered 
with residences costing from $10,000 to $60,000. 
A rise of 100 feet, and the plateau is reached 
where already the growth of the city is com- 











the Washington Water Power Company pur- 
chased the control of this company. The six 
cars of this company are of elegant design and 
are of the Pullman manufacture, equipped with 
Thomson-Houston motors and equipment. The 
capital stock is $125,000. The officers are H. N. 
Belt, president; H. Bolster, vice-president; J. D. 
Sherwood, treasurer, and W. S. Norman, sec- 
retary and manager. 

The Spokane Cable Railway Company runs up 
South Monroe Street, and along Fourteenth 
Street and Cliff Avenue, being about a mile and 
a half in length. It is managed by the same 
officers as the Spokane Street Railway Company. 

The C. & C. Milling Company is the flour 
manufacturing department of the Washington 
Waterpower Company. It has a capacity of 350 
barrels of flour per diem. Mr. George S. Palmer, 
formerly of Minneapolis, is manager. The 
product of the mill is handled very largely at 
Pacific Coast points, the surplus flour being 
shipped to Eastern centers and to European ports. 

There are a number of important industries 
located on the property of the Washington 





SRPOWER OF THE WASHINGTON WATERPOWER COMPANY. 


pelling the erection of handsome homes. Along 
the brow of the bluffs fifty-foot lots cannot be 
gotten for less than $3,500. Upon this plateau, 
two and one-half miles from the river, lies King 
Addition. It is a few feet higher than the brow 
of the hill, and is level, has no stones, and one 
lot lies as well as its neighbor. The soil is rich 
and the whole property nicely shaded. Thecity 
reservoirs are building upon the plateau, and the 
standpipe will be only a half-mile from King 
Addition. So water facilities for fire and domes- 
tic purposes will be first-class. Several streets 
are graded, a schoolhouse has been built, and 
various improvements have made the property 
attractive and convenient. A steam motor line 
has run nearly to the property, but by June 1, 
it will be reached by an electric line, with a ten 
minute service. The topography of the country 
is such that, with its nearness to the business 
district, King Addition will be a very valuable 
property within five years—for it must constitute 
one of the fine residence sections of the city. 
There is no other property in Spokane that 
wili yield the moderate investor such large re- 
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urns. Spokane realty will never 
again be as cheap as now, and 
this isthe timeto purchase. Only 
fifty lots, 50x120 feet, will be sold 
at following prices: $250 for in- 
sides; $300 for corners. Terms: 
$50 cash, $100 in six months, bal- 
ance in two years. Or $20 cash, 
$10 per month until property is 
paid for. Back payments draw 
ten per cent interest per annum. 
Procrastination is said to be the 
thief of time. In this instance 
procrastination will cause you to 
miss the best opportunity for 
lucrative investment ever offered 
you. 

If you desire to make a pur- 
chase, we shall be glad to receive 
a draft for first payment. We 
will return therefor a contract 
properly executed. 

Hunt & DART, 

Traders Bank Block, Spokane, 
Washington. Reference—Brad- 
street’s Commercial Agency, 





J. N. SQUIER’S RESTAURANT.— 
To show with what lavish hand 
the people of Spokane embelish 
their store interiors we given a 
view of J. N. Squier’s elegantly 
appointed business men’s restau- 
rant. There is no city west of 
Chicago that has more stylishly 
fitted stores and business houses. 
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SPOKANE.—J. N. SQUIER’S RESTAURANT. 


In embellishing, fur- 
nishing, and equip- 
ping this popular 
place Mr. Squier has 
spent money gener- 
ously, thereby at- 
taining a degree of 
elegance that is 


bringing him the 


best patronage and 
good profits. When 
in Spokane take your 
meals at Squier’s 
Restaurant. There 
are elegantly fitted 
rooms up stairs for 
ladies + and their 
escorts. 


J. N. SQUIER’S 
BLocK.--There is no 
more solid and sub- 
stantially construct- 
ed building in Spo- 
kane than the J. N. 
Squier Block, at the 
corner of Main and 
Mill streets. It will 
[t will serve as an 
enduring monument 
to “Jack” Squier’s 
enterprise and will 
always be regarded 
as an ornament to 
the city of Spokane. 





A GREAT COMBI- 
NATION.—No other 
city has such a com- 
bination of advant- 
ages, aids and re- 
sources as Spokane. 
I. S. Kaufman & Co., 
real estate, 4 and 5 
Granite Block. 





A BRIEF AND PITHY REVIEW.—A year’s study 
of the advantages of Eastern Washington con 
vinces us that no section offers better induce 
ments for investors or home seekers, and nine 
years’ residence at Spokane has more than cn 
firmed that conclusion. A pleasant and hea ih 
ful climate, an abundance of pure water, timer 
affording fuel and building material, graz ng 
land and soil that produces fruit, vegetables and 
grain without failure equal to those produced in 
any section, are surely attractive features. Add 
to these limestone, sandstone, granite, marble, 
potter’s clay, silicious sand, coal, mica, lead, 
iron, copper, silver and gold, and who wonders 
that the city of Spokane with a waterpower un 
surpassed, in the center of a vast territory, has 
grown ina decade to bea city of 30,000 people, 
and the greatest railroad center on the Pacific 
slope? Who doubts that it will maintain its 
position as the leading city of the “Inland Em 
pire?’ Already the leading railroad, manufact 
uring, lumbering, mining and commercial center 
of Kastern Washington, it will maintain its po 
sition as one of the leading cities of the North 
west. I. S. Kaufman & Co. will furnish you any 
desired information, if you write them or if you 
will call at their rooms, Nos. 4 and 45, in The 
Granite, Spokane, Wash. 

ee ee 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, REAL ESTATE.—Re 
ported by Clough & Graves.—During the month 
now closing there has been continued healthy in 
dications in the real estate market. Sales have 
been more frequent than for two years past; buy 
ers are easily found for property,when prices are 
offered below the market price. Values are now 
based strictly on the revenue that can be derived 
from rentals. There are at present but very few 
vacant stores in the city, and houses are in de- 
mand. A large number of the latter as well as 
several business blocks are under construction at 
this time. The prospects for a large crop were 
never more favorable. 
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SPOKANE PORTRAITS. 
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SPOKANE.— THE BLALOCK BLOCK, HEADQUARTERS OF THE D.C. JOSLYN MUSIC CoO. 











SPOKANE.—HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & CO., HARDWARE. 





of fostering the industries in this city. 
offered sites for factories, and has donated 


land, 


ite an iron foundry, a glove factory, 
woolen and paper mills, a furniture factory, and a 
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knitting factory. Theaggregate value of these dona- 
tions is not less than $75,000. 

“Mr. Dillman is the senior member of one of the most 
prominent real estate and investment broker firms in 
this city, and is also identified with many of the 
soundest and most substantial banking institutions 
here. He is a director in the Washington National 
Bank, president of the Pacific Bullion Mining Com- 
pany, directorin the Spokane Hydraulic Mining Com- 
pany. vice-president of the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, and a director in the Northwestern Industrial 
Exposition. Heisa native of Louisville. Kentucky, 
is thirty-five years of age, and has resided cight years 
in Spokane.’ 

The people of Spokane are unanimous in crediting 
Mr. Dillman with the acquisition of the Great North- 
ern for the city. and he was recently presented with a 
costly, handsome badge by his fellow citizens as a token 
of their appreciation of his efforts in that direction. 

MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON 

This is a familiar name to every one having any 
veneral knowledge of the Northwest, from the fact of 
its association with the growth and prosperity of 
Spokane It is not too much to say that with buta 
few exceptions there is nocitizen of the State of Wash- 
neton better known at home or abroad. To quote 
from atribute that appeared in the Spokane Npokes- 
man some time ago, “Mrs. Houghton possesses all of 
t'e admirable qualities which makes one of her sex a 
leader, and at the same time has shown an aptitude for 
business which clearly outlines her executive ability, 

ol judgment. penetration and comprehensiveness. 
When she entered the temple of active business life, 
she did not intend always to remain within its walls, 
but. her first ventures meeting with suecess, she has 
enlarged her base of operations from year to year 
until now she is conducting one of the largest and 
most profitable real estate, insurance and mining 
flices (Alice Houghton & Co.) inthis or any other 
Northwestern city. Whena selection had to be made 
to fill the places on the toard of lady managers for the 
Columbian Exposition, Mrs. Houghton was unani- 
mously chosen superintendent of the State Women’s 
Department, and in addition to her duties in this par- 
ticular position was given a wider scope than others 
holding similar positions on the various State boards. 
In many ways she has materially aided by her wise 
and advanced ideas the central board of Chicago in 
making this feature of the coming great exposition a 
certain success. One instance of her interest in this 
particular work may be cited as showing the thorough- 
ness which characterizes all of her actions. When it 
was learned that Italy had refused to furnish an ex- 
hibit for the World’s Fair, Mrs. Houghton suggested 
to Mrs. Bertha M. Palmer that an attempt be made to 
secure a representation in the women’s department by 
asking Queen Margherita to use her influence in ob- 
taining from her countrywomen an Italian exhibit 
which should justly honor the name of the nation and 
the memory of the great discoverer. This suggestion 
has been acted upon, and if Italy should send an 
exhibit of any character, the credit must belong to 
Mrs. Houghton.” These efforts were successful, 

“Mrs. Houghton makes her large business interests 
and the many enterprises she is called upon toen- 
gage in subservient to her home life and its duties,” 
says the same article. “Society claims her for one of 
its most popular patrons also, and Spokane is proud to 
have the honor of possessing among its residents so 
ible and brilliant a woman.” 

H. T MOODY. 

Asa financier, in the true sense the word implies, 
H. L.. Moody has few equals. He is one of the best 
authorities on the values of city and farm property in 
Eastern Washington. He is the senior member of the 
firm of H. L. Moody & Bro.. brokers, who are large 
owners of city property and are extensively interested 
n wheat lands in the famous Palouse Country; being 
the owners of several thousand acres in Eastern 
Washington Mr. Moody was reared on a farm in 
lowa and was engaged in the farm loan business for 
about two years. Tle came to Spokane in December, 
Iss6. with a large capital of pluck, energy and enter- 
prise and soon “turned something up.” In November, 
ISs7, he opened a real estate and loan office. Success 
crowned every effort, with the result that after the 
great fire in August. 1889, he associated his youngest 
brother, O. T. Moody, in business with him. Since 
then the firm have continued to doan extensive and 
profitable business. They now make a specialty of 
handling mortgage securities. Mr. Moody is a promi- 
nent member of the Chamber of Commerce; secretary 
and treasurer of the Cannondale Water Company, and 
one of the ready contributors toevery public enterprise 

———-— + @«—. —__ 

THey SHovip KyNow it. If the people east of the 
Rocky Mountains knew the benefits of the climate of 
Fastern Washington and the pleasure enjoyed there- 
from by those living in this section, tosay nothing of 
the business openings offered, the transcontinental 
trains would hardly accommodate the rush. IS. 
Kaufman & Co.’s Real Estate Agency, Rooms4and5 
Granite Block, (the oldest in Spokane) will freely fur- 
nish information about this favored section. 





J. J, HILL’S PICTURES. 


There is no longer a Western frontier. The 
march of civilization, which advances along rail- 
roads in these latter days, has pushed it farther 
and farther till the reefy shores of the Sandwich 
Islands now form its outposts. Such language as 
“The wild and woolly West” is as dead as 
Sanscrit. Art, the last of her family to follow 
Greeley’s advice, is domiciled at least as far as 
the Mississippi. Yet tell a New Yorker, who is 
the most provincial of Americans (unless, indeed, 
he is of those who spend most of their time on 
“the other side” in which case he is not Ameri- 
can,) that right here in St. Paul is a private art 
gallery which surpasses anything his nabobs can 


boast, and, unless he has seer J. J. Hill’s magni- | 


ficent collection, he will simply laugh you to 
scorn. If he really knows pictures, however, 
your revenge is easy. Take him up to that 
avenue rightly named the “‘Summit;” prepare 
his mind by as beautiful a view as ever he saw 
from a city street—the business section with its 
huge buildings down there in the valley, the 
hills, crowned with beautiful homes, surround- 
ing it on all sides save where the river winds 
by, spanned by stately bridges to the yellow 
bluffs beyond; point out to him the mounds on 
Dayton’s Bluff, which, ages ago, the prehistoric 
people built upon that noble site; turn him about, 
that he may catch a glimpse, perhaps, away up 
the hazy river, of the flag flying over Fort 
Snelling. He will wish to linger; but no, that’s 
not what ye came out for to see. Now he notices 
the great brown stone pile, one of the bandsomest 
houses in this or any other country, the home of 
Mr. Hill. If you have entree—and he is very 
generous with his gallery—you are conducted 
down the long, broad hall which extends from 
end to end of a house nearly 200 feet front, and 
find yourself ina model picture gallery. For the 
whole house there is but one word, ‘‘palatial;” 
costly, elegant, unique, rich, it is yet har- 
monious, quiet and dignified; but the gallery is 
perfection as setting to the rare beauties that 
cover the walls. It is large and high, perfectly 
lighted and finished in very dark quartered oak. 
At one end is a large pipe organ with woodwork 
of the same and silver pipes. The loft would 
contaiu a number of singers. What a combina- 
tion of delights would be an art reception here! 
Beautiful women, rare pictures, exquisite sur- 
roundings, flowers, dazzling lights, and over and 
through it all the rich and solemn tones of the 
organ, and the sweetness of human voices! 
Opposite the organ is a fireplace backed by fine 
mosaic in old pink and dull yellow stone, sur- 
mounted by a high mantel of dark, richly carved 
oak, scattered with bronzes. Above this hangs 
Ribot’s large picture of ‘“‘Christ taken from the 
Cross,’”’ which covers that end of the gallery. In 
the center stand settees of leather back to back 
and at each end magnificent bronzes on pedestals, 
“The Death of the Centaur,” and Apollo, I 
suppose, piping. Everywhere, too, are rare 
books of art, illustrated with fine etchings and 
photogravures, many bound in illuminated 
vellum. Mr. Hill has quite an extensive art 
library, for he is a student in this line and knows 
a good picture when he sees it. He has, too, in 
the cabinets at the corners of the room, great 
numbers of photographs of the celebrated pictures 
of the world, autograph letters from some of its 
great artists, and all such things enough to de- 
light an art lover for days if there were no 
paintings upon the walls. 

Your sceptical friend has long ago assumed a 
different air, but his mortification is swallowed 
up in keen appreciation and pleasure. These are 
some of the pictures which he is studying: 

Just within the heavy silk draperies which 
cut the art gallery off from the stately hall, 
hangs Aranda’s ‘‘Rehearsal’”’ which, though lack- 





ing in sentiment, is rich in color and wonderful 
in technique. In a magnificent vaulted hall, 
rich with frescoes and carving, the energetic 
bandmaster is conducting the rehearsal before 
my lord the cardinal, who sits, his full red robe 
falling about him, among his courtiers, well- 
pleased. There are many expressions upon the 
faces of those who listen, some bored, some inter- 
ested, and the customary chatterer is there also. 
Perhaps the most interesting is a man who 
stands in graceful attitude with his hands loosely 
clasped. His face is strong, winning and atten- 
tive, and his attire of richest velvet and satin 
embroidered with flowers. If you want to see 
perfection of texture, note the work in the direc- 
tor’s changeable silk coat, as he stands upon a 
low stool with his back to us, brandishing both 
arms which would better be covering the dis- 
coloration under the sleeves. The singers before 
him are two little acolytes lustily singing, and 
among the men an odd looking fellow whose 
mouth is contorted reaching a high note. It is 
strange to note how sound and action can be so 
expressed. Look at the bassoon player’s puffy 
cheeks, and the anxious attention of the kettle- 
drummer awaiting his bar to drop the poised 
sticks and the strain on the “‘first violin” as he 
leans forward to make sure of his score. And so 
on through the picture, which is a remarkable 
one. 

Mr. Hill is particularly rich in pictures by 
Diaz, Narcisse Virgile de la Pena Diaz, the child 
of Spanish refugees to France, born in 1807. 
‘The Storm” came from the celebrated Straus- 
berg collection and is referred to as one of Diaz’ 
best works in ‘‘Artists of the 19th Century.” It 
is a wonderfully strong picture. Under a threat- 
ening sky, through an opening in a wood, a 
hunter and his dog hurry over the rough ground 
homeward. The foliage is of that rich, dark col- 
oring that only Diaz seems to know, and the yel- 
lowish light lingering upon the tree in the ex- 
treme background is marvelous. There are two 
other fine examples of his land scapes and three 
of his figure pieces, which are almost barbaric in 
their rich Oriental color. One of these is ‘‘Gyp- 
sies in the Forest of Fontainbleau,”’ one of a se- 
ries, the others of which are owned in palaces 
abroad. This canvas well illustrates Diaz’ strange 
power of producing an impression of bright color- 
ing in quite somber tones. You feel that it is too 
dusky to see details plainly, yet you know them 
to be there. The very Spanish nature is depicted 
in the coloring in ‘*The Seraglio.’’ Several of the 
women, clad in robes of rich red, dark blue and 
the peculiar pink Diaz loves, are lounging beside 
the limpid water that mirrors the luxuriant 
foliage which almost conceals a marble tomb. 
The warmth, laziness and beauty of the scene 
are irresistible. A recent acquisition is ‘‘The 
Temple of Love,” quite different from the others 
by Diaz. A beautiful woman, loosely draped 
below the waist in pale red, stands in the path 
where two cupids have arrested her. One has 
perched upon a little hillock and laid his sunny 
head upon her shoulder, the other is at her right 
hand, both persuading her to turn her steps 
toward the temple whose marble portico can be 
seen through the trees. The flesh tints are par- 
ticularly good. 

Mr. Hill has disposed of both his large® 
Detailles and now has only the tiny one which 
shows two soldiers flat upon the ground, one 
just aiming. The forward one is a good portrait 
of the artist. This picture is painted upon a 
board on the back of which is the sketchiest of 
pencil sketches, only one tiny figure being 
finished. Detaille’s small pictures are always 
finished ‘“‘even to the last button,’ as Napoleon’s 
war minister said the French army was. Mr. 
Hill formerly owned Detaille’s celebrated “Fight 
for the Standard” and ‘‘Autumn Maneuvers.” 

Some one has said that Dupre’s pictures are 
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Beethoven’s symphonies, and Corot’s Mozart’s 
adagios. Do you remember Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s likening the pictures of Venice to songs, in 
‘Bits of Travel Abroad?” Did you ever think 
that music and poetry are so wedded that even 
their technical terms arethesame? Mr. Hill has 
several Dupres. Think of watching them under 
the spell of Beethoven’s music from the organ in 
the gallery. The finest and largest is a late 
arrival; ‘“‘The Marshes,” I think it is named. A 
glorious sunset still lingers in the sky of billowy 
crimson, but where the cows standin the marshy 
foreground the darkness has fallen. The trees 
rise solemnly against the sky. A great critic 
has said of Dupre, ‘‘He ranks with Rousseau as 
incontestably the greatest colorist of the cen- 
tury.” If you wish to compare the two artists 
there is an unusual opportunity here, for Mr. 
Hill is especially fond of Rousseau and owns six 
which are among the best in the country. One 
of them, an autumn scene in Fontainebleau, is 
considered one of Rousseau’s masterpieces, but | 
like best a road through a dark wood. 

It lies like a fuse burning still in sunset 





other. This is the sketch from which he painted 
one of his most celebrated pictures, the one 
described in the ‘‘Hundred Masterpieces of 
French Art.” It is a simple scene, the fore- 
ground a pond where a boy is watering a horse. 
It is almost dark, a few light clouds are just 
touched with pearly pink, the air is soft and still. 
I never get over wondering at such effects ac- 
complished with a little paint. The later picture 
is, I think, the one elaborated from this sketch. 
Daubigny’s pictures hang in the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg and the Tuileries. 

The last of this group of lifelong friends, Corot, 
Dupre, Rousseau, Daubigny, is Millet. Jean 
Francois Millet is the Wordsworth of artists, he 
painted just as little Hans made the violin, 
because he ‘t‘wanted so much his little sisters 
should hear the music that he was always listen- 
ing to in his soul.” One cannot buy a good 
photograph of one of Millet’s pictures now for 
less than $3, yet oneof his greatest paintings was 
traded to the butcher for a piece of meat where- 


Song of the Lark’ and ‘‘The Weed Gatherers.”’ 
The first is most beautiful; a peasant girl comes 
down the still dusky path from the humble home, 
singing to greet the great red sun which is just 
rising. Sheis barefooted and bare-armed, poorly 
dressed in a white blouse and ragged skirt of no- 
name series of hues, but she swings her sickle in 
her hand and sings as merrily as a lark. 

Eugene Fromentin was a most cultured man, 
author as well as artist. He traveled extensively 
in the Mast, publishing accounts in a celebrated 
journal; he made several tours in the interest of 
the ‘“‘Committee of Historic Monuments” and he 
lived several years in Africa and the Fast, 
whence he draws most of his subjects. Mr. Hill 
has two of his costly pictures, the large “Dancing 
Dervishes,” a weird, brilliant, vivid street scene 
under the pitiless of blue skies and dazzling sun 
light; a fine, but uninteresting group resting 
beside some water: and a magnificent thing de 
picting Arabs on their lithe horses, stopping to 
water them at a turbulent stream below a rugged 





precipice and under a gleaming sky. It 
isin this warm, brilliant coloring and 





at the end. The smallest, a delicate 
little scene with feathery trees, came 
from Baron de Hauffe’s collection in 
Brussels and still bears his seal upon the 
back. JRousseau’s pictures now com- 
mand enormous prices, yet the artist 
died from a broken heart, sick of pov- 
erty, sorrow and lack of appreciation. 
He did not even receive the rosette of 
the Legion of Honor, but now every 
honor is paid his memory. He asked 
for bread and they now give him a 
stone. 

Corot, an artist “by the grace of God,” 
as Heine says of great poets, lived the 
ideal, roving artist's life, enjoyed his 
triumphs for many years and died, mut- 
tering, as he moved his fingers on the 
wall as if painting, ‘‘Look, how beautiful 
itis! I have never seen such lovely 
landscapes.” His most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers cannot deny to his pictures a 
monotony in subject, yet Paganini play- 
ed upon only one string and his melodies 
were infinite. Corot always painted 
very early inthe morning before the sun 
had gilded the cool grays and pale 
greens and soft browns he delights in. 
He is the great painter of air, atmos- 
phere, and his management of early 
morning light is as great as that of the 
famous earlier French artist Claude 
Lorraine, in high lights and sun. Mr. 








light effects that Fromentin is especially 
great. 

But this paper is spinning out uncon 
scionably long. I will hurry along just 
to mention others. Mr. Hill has two by 
that ‘Shakespeare of artists,’ Eugene 
Delacroix; a tiny but valuable Fortuny, 
a water color of an elk by the celebrated 
artist Barye; two Courbet’s, one of the 
uninteresting classical order, the othe: 
a lovely landscape: Munthe’s celebrated 
“Land of the Midnight Sun:” a beauti- 
ful and fascinating ‘“‘girl” by Henner; a 
large and fine example of the greatest 
animal painter of the time, Troyon, also 
a smaller one; two fine examples of the 
classicist, Decamps; an exquisite little 
Cazin: a beautiful village street scene 
by Edwin S. Calvert: Bourin, Maris, 
Jean Paul Laurens, Tony-Fleury, Vil 
legas—and others, too, all great names 
and good pictures. Some I have doubt 
less omitted. It is strange, but I cannot 
recall a single American picture—by 
an American artist; even the Richards 
that Mr. Hill used to have is gone, per 
haps hung in another part of the house 
It is unfortunate, for there are several 
artists whose work would find a fitting 
abode in this beautiful gallery and 
among the pictures which adorn it. 

PALMER HENDERSON 
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Hill has five important examples of 
Corot,the largest about the size, but bet- 

ter, than that in the Corcoran gallery. 

The loveliest shows a man on horseback riding 
through a wood; a woman sits by the roadside. 
The trees are just leafing, the air is sweet and 
cool, the sky is blue and soft and the first indica- 
tions of sunrise are felt. 

Mr. Hill has one curious picture which is held 
to be an early Corot, a bit of an old town, but it 
certainly does not in the least resemble his other 
work. Corot is pre-eminently a landscape painter 
but there is in this gallery one of his figure 
pieces, not so interesting. 

Daubigny had a poet’s soul, which, some pos- 
sessing give poems to the world; more, sing; 
most only love; he painted. He was poor and he 
suffered much physically, but honors came before 
he died. His last words were joyous, ‘‘Adieu, 
I’m going to see whether my friend Corot has 
found me any new subjects. I will paint pictures 
which shall never be sold.’’ And why not? Rest, 
surely, but work, too, for those of us who idled 
away part of our world-day and did not finish our 
tasks. Mr. Hill has two exquisite Daubignys 
much alike, one considerably smaller than the 





J.J. HILL, OF ST. PAUL. 


with to celebrate his wife’s birthday. Although 
Millet was a prolific artist, his pictures are 
rarely seen, being gathered in large collections 
at great prices. Mr. Hill has four. The largest 
is called ‘‘The Spaders.” Two men, brawny, 
clad in coarsest homespun, work together. One 
has a fine face, careworn but uncomplaining. 
The landscape is bare, the sky dun, the slope 
somber. It is scarcely more than a sketch in 
dull gray and pale olive; the limning of the 
figures is plainly visible, yet the picture saddens 
one; there is the same hopelessness which seems 
to pervade all his peasants. Mr. Hill has two 
smaller Millets, ‘‘The Spinner,” and a woman 
sewing, which are beautiful, alsoa woman coming 
down a darkening path carrying a milk can 
upon her shoulder. Charles Jacques, Millet’s 
neighbor at Barbizon, the ‘‘Raphael of the Pigs,” 
is also represented here. 

Jules Breton is the artist who depicts peasants 
who sing, and who, though poor, are merry and 
companionable; Millet’s are sad and apart. Mr. 
Hill has two notable pictures of Breton’s, ‘‘The 


HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & Co.—It is 
safe to assert that the most widely 
known business house in all that portion 

of the Northwest of which Spokane is the 
metropolis is the great hardware firm of Holly, 
Mason, Marks & Co. Throughout 
Washington, Northern Idaho, the Okanogan 


Eastern 


and the British Columbia Kootenai countries 
the name of this house is famous. The ac 
companying cut represents their Howard Street 
store, a substantial six-story building, in ad- 
dition to which they occupy extensive ware 
houses on the Northern Pacific tracks. The 
hardware trade in this country demands a great 
variety of goods, and H., M., M., & Co. meet the 
demand, carrying in addition to the regular lines 
of heavy and shelf hardware, stoves, etc., a com- 
plete stock of plumbers’ and steamfitters’ sup- 
plies, wagon-makers’ materials, guns and ammu- 
nition, miners’ and contractors’ supplies, wood 
and willow ware, rope, tents, etc. The present 
officers of the company are, F. H. Mason, presi- 
dent; J. W. Goss, vice-president; H. W. Peel, 
secretary and treasurer. This concern was the 
first important wholesale house established at 
Spokane. 
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ST. PAUL, JUNE, 1892. 
THE MINNESOTA POINT BRIDGE 
QUESTION. 

S. A. Thompson, the active and public spirited 
secretary of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
writes from Washington as follows, in reply toa 
letter from the editor of THE NORTHWEST: 

“The report of the Board of Engineers is ad- 
verse to the bridge, and my own conclusion, 
after looking the whole matter over, is that itis 
utterly useless to talk of bridging the canal with- 
out the consent of the Government. Without at 
this time discussing the question of what means 
shall be taken to get the connection with Min- 
nesota Point I must give a decided negative 
reply to your question as to the advisability of 
digging a new canal a mile further down the 
Point. There are many objections to this course, 
the principal one being, that while under present 
conditions Duluth enjoys from six weeks to two 
months more of open water, counting both ends 
of the season, than Superior or West Superior, 
with a canal a mile further down the Point I 
believe the conditions would be exactly reversed. 
I see no good reason why we should ‘both sur- 
render the advantage we now have and turn that 
advantage over to our rival cities. With the 
canal where it is, vessels can feel their way down 
the north shore in adense fog, being guided by 
the echo of the whistle from the hills. This 
would not be possible in seeking an entrance a 
mile further south. The water close to the 
north shore and to the northern end of Minne- 
sota Point is much deeper than it is a mile 
below the present canal, so that in addition to all 
the other possible disadvantages of an entrance 
constructed elsewhere, a vessel which did not 
happen to go straight toward the entrance sug- 
gested would probably be ten times more likely 
to go around than near the present canal. There 
are many other reasons, but those which have 
been given are enough to satisfy me that unless 





there is some great advantage to the city of 
Duluth (not to West Superior) in cutting a new 
canal I am opposed to it. Just one more I will 
add: Evenif another canal were cut a mile down, 
and free permission to bridge the present canal 
were given, the same question would have to be 
fought out as to a bridge or other connection 
across the new canal. I should never consent 
that Duluth should be permanently cut off from 
the right to develop the whole of Minnesota 
Point. We want the Point and the whole 
Point and nothing else will be satisfactory. Do 
you see the Point?” 

. eee a 
SLANDERING NORTH DAKOTA’S CLI- 
MATE. 

Not long ago there appeared in the ‘‘Con- 
tributors’ Club” department of the Atlantic 
Monthly a spiteful little letter from some woman, 
who claimed that she had lived fourteen months 
in North Dakota and who, on the basis of this 
statement, proceeded to impose on the credulity 
of the editor and the readers of that respectable 
and venerable magazine by picturing the climate 
of the great prairie State of the Northwest as 
resembling that of Siberia in winter and the 
Sahara desert in summer. The miserable in- 
habitants, she said, hardly dare venture out of 
their houses in cold weather for fear of being 
frozen to death. Water congeals a few feet dis- 
tant from a red hot stove. People put braziers 
of coals in their cellars to keep their potatoes 
from freezing. In summer hot winds parch the 
country and fill the air with cloudsof dust. The 
region is so forbidding that when the Sioux re- 
treated to it they supposed no white men would 
ever follow them. This was the burden of the 
woman’s complaint. Her article was smartly 
written and has no doubt found credit among 
people in New England who think Boston the 
hub of civilization and whose imagination 
pictures the West as a wild land of Indians and 
cowboys. The readers of the Atlantic are mainly 
Eastern people of high literary culture. They 
are choice but not numerous and are not the sort 
of people to emigrate to North Dakota or any- 
where else; s0 no great harm was done by the 
first publication of the spiteful and mendacious 
little letter; but certain papers interested in 
directing emigration to the worn-out fields of the 
South copied it with great glee, giving it the 
full weight of the well known periodical in which 
it originally appeared, so the little mischief done 
at first may have widened out since. 

If the Atlantic editor had known anything of 
the Northwest he would have thrown the article 
into his waste paper basket, but he probably re- 
gards Chicago as very remote and everything 
beyond as a land of barbarism and desvlation. 
Otherwise he would have seen the absurdity of 
describing as a region where white people can 
hardly withstand the terrors of the climate a 
State where $50,000,000 worth of wheat was har- 
vested last year, where there are more miles of 
railroads in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants than in any State on the Atlantic Coast; 
where six colleges are maintained, where scores 
of well-built towns have grown up in two decades, 
with improvements which many towns of greater 
population in New England have not yet secured 
after two centuries of existence, and where three 
hundred thousand intelligent people have made 
homes for themselves and conquered a fair 
measure of independence. Such results are not 
achieved in Siberias or Saharas. 

The truth is North Dakota people are attached 
to their climate. It has some objectionable 
phases, like the climate of every part of the 
earth’s surface, but take it the year round it isa 
good, healthful, enjoyable climate. Its peculiar- 
ity is the large number of bright, sunny days 
and the small number of days that are really in- 
clement. Winter is a season of sunshine and not 





of clouds and storms, as it is on the Atlantic 
Coast. After a perfect autumn, in which plow- 
ing and other farm work goes on until late in 
November, cold weather comes tostay. There is 
no alternation of freezing and thawing. The 
snow-fall is not heavy, but there is good sleigh- 
ing asarule from the first of December to the 
middle of March. Three or four spells of ex- 
treme low temperature occur, when the mercury 
goes down to twenty or even thirty below zero, 
but these spells are no more severe than is zero 
weather in Massachusetts. The air is dry and 
perfectly still. People are not nearly as much 
housed up as they are in the cold snaps in New 
England. Any wind blowing the dry snow about 
is called a blizzard, but there are rarely a dozen 
windy days in an entire winter. On such days 
farmers stay at home, but trains move and the 
business of the towns goes on as usual. Spring 
is late, but it comes with a bound, and a few days 
after the snow disappears the roads are good and 
plowing and seeding begin. The summers are 
warm and sunny, but there is no such oppressive 
heat asis suffered by the residents of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The air isdry and 
that makes a great differenee with the summer’s 
heat as well as with the winter’s cold. Besides, 
breezes are almost constant in warm weather 
and the nights are cool enough for comfortable 
sleep. The autumn is the glory of the year. It 
is a long, cool, sunny season of exhilirating air 
perfumed with the aromatic odors of wild flowers 
and shrubs; a time of hard, smooth roads, of 
gorgeous sunsets and of busy threshing scenes. 

North Dakota’s climate is a medicine for weak 
nerves and low vitality. Thousands of her suc- 
cessful citizens were invalids or half-invalids 
when they migrated to her prairies. Whether 
you attribute it to ozone or not there is no doubt 
as to the atmoshere of our great Northwestern 
prairies possessing a tonic quality that is an 
excellent restorative of shattered health. As an 
out-door working climate it has no more draw- 
backs than the climate of Ohio or Pennsylvania. 
In fact, there are fewer days when field work or 
teaming is suspended on account of bad weather 
thanin those States. For influence on longevity, 
North Dakota, young as is the State, is not with- 
out atest. Pembina,in the Red River Valley, 
is in the extreme northeastern part of the State 
and is as cold a place in winter as any in the 
State. It was settled by the Selkirk colonists 
nearly eighty years ago. The number of old men 
and old women among the descendants of the 
original colonists is remarkable. 

“ee 

OLD SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, has gained a great 
business prize. The ore docks of the Duluth & 
Winnipeg and the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern 
railroads are to be built at once on Allouez Bay,con- 
tiguous to the town, and all the ore mined on the 
newly opened Mesaba Iron Range will be shipped 
from these docks. Considerable additional popu- 
lation and trade will result from the labor at the 
docks and the movement of vessels carrying the 
ore away. Olid Superior is the local name of the 
original town at the head of the lake, which 
now forms, with its young neighbor, West 
Superior, a consolidated’city of about 20,000 peo- 
ple under the name of Superior. The other 
partner in the firm has carried on most of the 
business of late, but the senior is now taking hold 
of matters energetically. The competition is no 
longer one between two towns, but one between 
the two ends of one town, each having harbor 
and railway facilities and each having its own 
business center. With the steady growth of both 
the wise municipal amalgamation effected two or 
three years ago will soon be followed by a busi- 
ness amalgamation that will efface all old jeal- 
ousies. The future of all of Superior, from 
Allouez Bay to the Bay of St. Louis, looks very 
bright just now. 
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SOMETIMES a trifling typographical blunder 
produces an amusing result in print. Lately an 
advertisement appeared in a Duluth paper with 
this line in bold display type: ‘“‘THE DUFF 
OPERA COMPANY WILL BEAT THE LYCEUM 
THEATER ON THE EVENING OF May 5TH.” 
The blunder came about by the omission of a 
space between the words BE and AT. The opera 
troupe had no intention of beating the theater or 
the public. Some traveling companies do both, 
but the Duff is not of that kind. 


THE Soo road, in its progress through North 
Dakota on its way to Regina, in the Province of 
Assiniboia, Canada, has located its line from 
Valley City to Carrington and will at once begin 
construction. A great deal of fine prairie country 
lies along the route of this extension which is 
only sparsely settled, by reason of its distance 
from existing railroads. Farmers do not like to 
settle where they will have to haul their wheat 
more than ten or fifteen miles to get toa station. 
If more than a day is consumed in making a 
round trip to the elevator and back with a load 
of wheat a great deal of the profit is taken off 
the load by the expenses and the time consumed. 
Much of the country along the newly located 
road is just as attractive as that on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific or on the branches 
that run to Cooperstown and to Carrington, New 
Rockford and Leeds, and the region will now 
rapidly fill up with settlers. There will be five 
or six stations in the sixty-four miles between 
Valley City and Carrington which will be good 
wheat shipping points, and one or two of them 
may grow into flourishing local trade centers. 


IN spite of the efforts of demagogues who stir 
up prejudice and spread misinformation for their 
own selfish purposes, the attitude of the farmers 
of the Northwest towards the railroads is con- 
stantly becoming less hostile; and in the case of 
some important roads is actually friendly. As 
a straw showing the way the wind is beginning 
to blow the recent action of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of LaMoure County, North Dakota, is note- 
worthy. That body actually passed a resolution 
expressing appreciation of the efforts of the 
Northern Pacific management to treat the farm- 
ers fairly the past fall and winter by furnishing 
them cars in which to ship their grain. The 
farmers as a class are chronic kickers, and their 
most vigorous kicks are usually directed at the 
railroads; but this LaMoure incident goes to 
show that a friendly spirit on the part of the 
officers and agents of a road towards them, dis- 
played not only in cheerful obedience to laws 
passed for their protection, but also by little acts 
of courtesy, will change animosity into cordiality. 


AFTER several years of agitation a bill has 
passed the Senate at Washington to set off and 
restore to the public domain a narrow strip on 
the north side of the National Yellowstone Park 
and to annex on the south side a corresponding 
strip so as to keep the gross area of the park the 
same as it is at present. The object of this bill, 
for the passage of which Senator Sanders, of 
Montana, is to be thanked, is to give access to 
the New World mining district, which is now 
completely bottled up between the park and a 





lofty range of mountains and can only be reached 
by a wagon road across the strip of the park 
which the bill affects. If the dense ignorance of 
the House on Western matters does not suffocate 
the bill, Cooke City will have a railroad within 
a year, and one of the largest deposits of silver 
ore in the world will be actively worked. The 
Senate is always more intelligent on the needs 
of the West than the House, from the fact that it 
has a much larger proportion of Western mem- 
bers than the body at the other end of the 
Capitol. For example, Montana has as many 
senators as New York, but New York has forty 
times as many representatives as Montana, and 
the probability is that not a half-a-dozen of them 
were ever as far west as Chicago. 





MANITOBA is securing a heavy immigration 
this year from the Eastern provinces of Canada, 
as the result largely of the efforts of her provin- 
cial government. She has much fine country to 
settle and can offer the settler rich lands, a 
bracing climate and good railway facilities. I 
think she makes a mistake, however, in sending 
her immigration agents down into Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. They pick up afew hundred peo- 
ple, but these people are pretty sure to be of the 
unsuccessful class who are ready for any change. 
There is really no good reason why a farmer 
should wish to go from our American Northwest 
to the Canadian Northwest, unless he is a Cana- 
dian born and wants to get back among his own 
people. He merely exchanges one new and fer- 
tile prairie country for another a little further 
north. What does he gain by the move? The 
Eastern Canadian gains a good deal by going to 
Manitoba. He gets out of a crowded country, 
where land is dear, into a big, roomy, growing 
region where land is cheap. Our States do not 
send agents up into Manitoba to persuade the 
people there to pack up and cross the line. No 
doubt people could be found to respond to such 
efforts, but they would be of the never-do-well 
class. Premier Greenway would do better to 
spend all the money he has to spend on immigra- 
tion in the Eastern provinces and in Europe. 
We Americans will wish him success, for we 
want to see this whole Northwestern country fill 
up with thrifty settlers. It will all be under one 
flag one day, and realizing this we are beginning 
to feel almost as much pride in the growth of 
Manitoba as in that of one our own States. 


ONE of the weaknesses of the West is the love 
for superlative adjectives and grandiloquent 
nouns. St. Paul is old enough and staid enough 
to have outgrown this folly, yet it crops out 
anew now and then. A theater, good in its way 
but not of the highest rank, is called the ‘‘Grand 
Opera House,” and now we havea market house, 
rebuilt from old structures, one story high and in 
no way imposing, called, in big letters on its 
facade, ‘‘Grand Central Market.” Central it is, 
but there is not the least appearance of grandeur 
about it. In the same spirit of boasting the 
youngest of the daily newspapers of St. Paul, 
which is creditably making its way up hill to 
prominence and prosperity, prints in large black 
letters under its head a statement to the effect 
that it is the leading newspaper in the city. 
What is the use of this buncombe, any how? 
The pretty theater is not a grand opera house 
because it calls itself so, nor is the market grand 
because it puts up a sign to that effect, nor is the 
ambitious paper the leading journal in the city 
by the mere act of saying so. Let us be honest 
and call things by their right names. A sen- 
sible man is not attracted to a barber shop 
because he reads ‘‘tonsorial parlor” on the sign, 
or to a tailor shop on account of an announce- 
ment in paint that it is an ‘‘emporium of fash- 
ion.”” When people stop bragging this will be a 
pleasanter world to live in. 





THE abandonment of Third Street, in St. Paul, 
by the retail stores, so long talked of as impend- 
ing, is likely to come to pass with a rush during 
the next year. The dry goods firm of Mann- 
heimer Brothers, occupying and owning the 
largest building on the street, is going to put up 
a mammoth modern store on Sixth and will have 
it ready for occupancy before next spring. This 
movement has startled all the other retail con- 
cerns. The leading shoe house has already 
secured quarters on Sixth, and music, clothing, 
jewelry and notion concerns are preparing to 
join in the stampede. The principal bookstore 
in the city is now installed in new quarters 
at Fifth and St. Peter and is closing out its 
Third Street stock, and one of the big music 
houses is building a handsome structure at Sixth 
and St. Peter. It is now evident that in about 
eighteen months there will be little left of first 
class retail trade on Third. The new retail 
thoroughfare will be Sixth, beginning one square 
below the Ryan Hotel, at Jackson, and extend- 
ing to the new Government building now being 
erected. On this stretch of Sixth are already 
the principal hotel, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the great office 
building of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the huge department store of Schune- 
man & Evans. Third Street will now share the 
fate of the original retail streets in all river 
towns which develop into important 
Such streets are always located near the river 
and the steamboat landings. As population 
works back from the river other streets nearer 
the center of the business district are found to 
be better suited for the uses of retail trade, and 
the old, favorite thoroughfare of the ladies for 
shopping excursions is given over to drays and 
trucks, to commission houses, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and to currents of masculine pedestrians. 
Sixth Street is admirably adapted for its new 
use. It extends from the residence district of 
St. Anthony Hill to that of Dayton’s Bluff and 
traverses the business heart of the city. No 
street-car tracks interfere with the free move- 
ments of carriages, but the cable and electric 
lines on Fourth, Fifth, Seventh and Fighth and 
on the cross streets of Jackson, 
Wabasha, make it convenient of access 
parts of the city. 
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THIS magazine does not pay for poetry. 
few publications do, beside the great Eastern 
monthlies. Why this discrimination against the 
highest form of expression, many facile versifiers 
willask. Their favors have been returned by 
the editor because they wanted pay for them ‘‘at 
the usual rate.” Perhaps the best answer to 
give them is to relate the result of an investiga- 
tion carried on recently by a well-known writer 
of both prose and rhyme who lives in New York. 
He started out one Monday morning to ask every 
acquaintance he met whether he read the poetry 
in the magazines and newspapers. He confined 
his inquiries to men and kept them up until he 
had interviewed eighty people. Of these only 
two gave an affirmative answer. Evidently the 
saving remnant who appreciate poetry is too 
small to be taken into account for revenue by the 
publisher of a periodical. Should the poet, 
therefore, hang his harp on the willows—or, 
more correctly speaking, her harp?—for the 
great majority of the songsters are women. No; 
let them continue crying in the wilderness of 
prose, but let them not feel aggrieved if their 
melodies have no market value. THE NORTH- 
WEST prints a good deal of original poetry by 
Northwestern writers. Some of it is good and 
none of it is bad. It helps to throw a gleam of 
sentiment and fancy here and there on our real- 
istic and matter-of-fact pages; but, really, we 
can’t afford to buy it at so muchastanza. The 
pleasure of production and the joy of print are 
the only compensations the poet can count upon. 


Very 
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Colville, the county seat of Stevens County, 
Meyers Falls, Kettle Falls and Marcus, reach- 
ing all points on the upper Columbia River, 
Kettle River and Boundary Creek. Northport 
is the present terminus in the United States; 
from which point Trail and Sheep Creeks and 


Metaline mining districts are easily and 
directly reached. At Northport close con- 
nection is made with the fine passenger 


S. Navigation Com- 
the Arrow 
Robson with 


steamers of the C. & K. 
Trail 
Revelstoke; and at 


pany for Creek, Robson, 
Lakes and 
the C. & K. Railway for Nelson, Toad Moun- 
Ainsworth, Hendryx, 
Lake points, and the new 


the Slocan 


tain, Balfour, Kaslo 


and all Kootenai 
and wonderfully rich mines of 
Lake Basin. 

he country tributary to the Spokane Falls 
& Northern Railway is rich in timber, min- 
erals and agriculture. The Colville Valley, 
fifty miles in extent, produces wonderful crops 
of grain and timothy hay, requires no irriga- 
tion and is well watered by mountain streams 
throughout its entire length. It is an excel- 
lent dairy and stock region anda natural fruit 
country, markets the city of 
Spokane on the south, and the great mining 
the north. The mountains on 
either side abound in silver, copper, galena 


and its are 


districts on 


and iron mines, and quarries of marble and 
sandstone of the finest quality. All these re- 
sources are being rapidly developed and there 
is still settlers. No 
portion of the Northwest offers better induce- 
ments to enterprising people. Theclimate is 
both healthful and delightful, and it is alto- 
gether a pleasant country to live and makea 
Verify this statement by a personal 


room for thousands of 


home in. 
examination; you will never regret it. 

‘he Spokane Falls & Northern 
furnishes the only direct, expeditious route to 


Railway 
Trail Creek, Robson, Nelson, Toad Mountain, 
Ainsworth, Warm Springs, Kootenai Lake, 
Kaslo, Slocan, Arrow Lakes, Metaline, Kettle 


: ‘3 A River, Boundary Creek, Rock Creek, Fair 

r THPORT }y ‘iew, Osoyoos Lake, Palmer Mountain, Simil- 
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During the year 1891 the country on either 
side of the International Boundary Line, from 
KXootenai Lake in British Columbia to Palmer 
Mountain in the State of Washington, has 
made extraordinary progress, and actual de- 
velopment has demonstrated that it is one of 
the richest and most extensive mining regions 
on the continent, abounding in high grade 
mineral veins of gold, silver, copper and lead, 
extensive and valuable coal 
measures. It is the coming mining empire of 
the Northwest. 

The transportation question, so important 
to the development of a mining country, is 
already settled by the Spokane Falls & North- 


as well as 


ern Railway now in operation to Northport, 
and to be extended to Kootenai Lake and the 
Okanogan as rapidly as the progress of the 
Besides its mineral wealth 
magnificent 


country demands. 
it contains, in addition to the 


Valley of the Colville, large areas suitable for 
agriculture, grazing and fruit growing, and 
pt Shanty peas 

to the miner, farmer, 
man offers better inducements and a greater 
certainty of success than any other portion of 
the great Northwest. 


lumberman and stock- 
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It is difficult to particularize when every 
locality named promises such good results, but 
the attention of the farmer, stockman and fruit- 
grower is especially called to the Colville with 
its tributary valleys, 2nd to the Columbia and 
Kettle River valleys in the order named; and 
the mining man to those mines and prospects 
situated at and around Northport including Little 
Dalles, Trail and Sheep Creek and Metaline min- 
ing districts—all certain to be great producing 
camps. Also the copper, gold, silver and coal 
mines of Kettle Riverand Boundary Creek, Toad 
Mountain (locality of the great Silver King 
mine), Warm Springs, Kaslo and the exceedingly 
rich and extensive deposits of the Slocan basin 

NORTHPORT. 

The future of the new town of Northport is 
secured as the terminus of the Spokane Falls & 
Northern Railway in the United States, together 
with the building of the two important branch 
roads to Trail and Sheep Creek mines and to the 
Metaline mines. It will be the greatest railroad, 
river transportation and mining center in the 
upper Columbia River and Kootenai region. It 
is also the port of entry with resident customs 
ofticers. The townsite covers two branches rising 
from the Columbia River. The lowest bench 
will be occupied by business houses and the 
upper bench will be devoted to residences, from 
which a magnificent view is obtainable of the 
Columbia River Valley. 

Though the mining business will produce the 
principal trade, still, the Valley of the Columbia 
at this point is well adapted to the culture of 
fruitand vegetables. The soil is rich and the 
rainfall is sufficient for the satisfactory growth 
of both. Lumbering will also be an important 
feature here in the near future. 

On the opposite side of the Columbia and 
north to the Canadian line lies the richest 
mineral section of the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation. In fact Sheep Creek, from the Columbia 
to the line, presents a succession of immense 
leads of gold, silver and copper. This partof the 
reservation will shortly be thrown open to settle- 
ment, when the greatest mining excitement on 
record will doubtless ensue; which alone would 
make Northport a city of thousands. A steam 
ferry connects Northport with the mouth of 
Sheep Creek. 

This new town will become a popular place of 
residence for all American miners operating in 
the Kootenai Country, as it is from thirty to 100 
miles nearer all mining districts than any other 
railroud point on the American side. <A town is 
always well situated when all travel from sucha 
railroad center as Spokane must pass through it 
en-route to so many great mining camps, in- 
cluding Sheep and Trail creeks, Robson, Nelson, 
Toad Mountain, Ainsworth, Warm Springs, 
Slocum, Metaline, Arrow Lakes and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway at Revelstoke. 

The rapidity with which a central mining city 
grows is truly astonishing, and when, as in the 
case of Northport, this is coupled to permanent 
railroad transportation facilities and is on the 
banks of a river navigable for hundreds of miles 
the year round by the largest steamers, its future 
is indeed bright. Thus, Northport presents the 
best location for large commercial houses and 
offers great inducements for investment in lots. 
The management of this town has been turned 
over to the well known pioneer real estate firm 
of L. MacLean & Co., of Spokane, Washington. 
Any one desirous of entering any line of business, 
such as hardware, general merchandise, banking, 
hotel or any other, can get from this firm any 
additional information desired. Town plats will 
be furnished gratuitously by the firm. 

*@- 

Extra copies of this number will be mailed on 
receipt of price—20 cents each—in stamps or by 
postal note. 











SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


Northern Investment & Trust 00. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Washington.) 


Mortgage Loansand Investments 
for Non-residents 
a Specialty. 


Information furnished free. 


WALTER C. SIV YER, 
Real Estate and Rentals, 


Investments for non-residents a specialty. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
Offices, 9 and 10 Jamieson Block. 


Toad Mountain, 
Slocan, 
Kootenai, 
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ans British Columbia; 
Adress 


Pacific Hotel, 
Spokane, - - Wash. DM dea a ae 


Pend d’Oreille, 
Metaline, 


Colville, 


REFERENCES Summit, 
All the Miners on the Kmbrey, 
Pacific Coast AND 
——— Okanogan, and 
Correspondence solicited, Cascade Range, in 


IVE LIN 2 IN Gr Washington; 


Pan Handle, 

Coeur d’Alene, 
2) = @ep << Warrens, 

Elk Creek, 

Ora Fino and 

Mineral Creek, in 


During a ten years residence in Oregon and W ushington [daho: 
these mining districts have been curefully examined —a St. Regis and 


. . f . ‘ Western Montana; and 
preceding expericnce of fourteen years in the Southern mines 
All Eastern Oregon. 


warranting this an intelligent ex.minution. 
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Lidgerwood Park, Spokane, Washington. 
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(WITH ELECTRIC CLOCK BY WHICH CONDUCTORS RUN CARS TO THE MINUTE.) 


Lidgerwood Park is composed of 640 acres, sloping gently to the south and east in the direction of the city and 
overlooking the river and business streets. 


It is one and a half miles from the union railway depot 
and ten minutes’ ride from the post-office, center of the 
city. The owners of the bulk of the property withdrew 


it from the market over a year ago and are holding it for 
such prices asthe development of the property and the 
growth of the city willineure. But the Electric Railway 
Company find it advantageous to sell in order to increase 
the population on the Park and the business of the 
Electrie Line. 

lhe railway company received a bonus of thirty blocks 
from the proprietors, the road and equipment to be ac- 
cording to the Thomson-Houston system and of the 
latest and most approved construction and equipment. 
The bonus comprises some of the most beautiful lots and 
blocks in the property. The line forms a circuit inside 
the Park, going within two blocks of every lot on the 
property. Without regard to prices, for the reasons 
above stated, the company bas now a portion of its dona- 
tion on the market for sale. About one-third has been 
disposed of, and when the sales reach two-thirds of the 
bonus the remainder will be withdrawn for higher 
figures. In the mean time, one-half of each of the re- 
maining blocks or lots are offered for sale at 8300 each, 
#400 for corners. One-third cash, time on remainder to 
suit purchasers 

The owners purchased the property in December, 1883, 
at a figure which with interest added, would now exceed 
#125,000. Since that time over $180,000 has been expended 
in water works, railway line, grading streets, planting 
trees and other improvements, so that it is now claimed 
to be the most beautiful addition in the State of Wash- 
ington, if not in the whole of the United States. 


Residents on the Park enjoy the following advantages: 


1. A first-class Electric Railway (Thomson- Houston svs- 
tem) regular service from 6:20a.M.tillllP M, running 
close to every lotin the property, with the most luxu- 
rious and expensive cars west of Chicago. 


2 Pure. delicious spring water piped into houses at the 
same price as charged by the City Water Works. 


3. The location, which is acknowledged to be unsur- 
paiwed for healthfulness and beauty. 


4. Ten miles of shade trees—elm, mountain ash and 
other varieties are now planted along the sides of the 
streets. The trees are warranted and are protected by 
guards. $4,000 bas been spent in this way within the past 
few months. 

5. Free delivery of letters is now established on the 
Park, and drop letter boxes are placed over the whole 
property. 

a. _ente arc lights from one side to the other of the 
ark. 

7. Water mains are p'aced deep under the streets for 
the accommodation of residents. 


8. Twenty-five tickets for $1, for school children fifty 
tickets for 81. 

9. The soil is superior for the growth of flowers and 
shrubs, as is indicated by the fine public green-houses 
now on the property. 


10. The whole of the property is undulating and free 
from rocks or disagreeable obstructions of any kind. 


11. On the northwest portion of the property, being the 
portion farthest from the city, there is 130 acres of well- 
grown shade trees through which, as on other portions 
of the property, the water mains are carried and cars are 
operated to the full extent. 


12. Persons cae by the Park can take the cars at any 
time from 6:20 in the morning until 11 at night and go 


near to the post-office, opera house and chief hotels as 
well as to any of the railway stations—namely the Nortt- 
ern Pacific, the Spokane Falls & Northern. Spokane & 
Palouse, the Washington Central, the Great Northern or 
any other of the railway lines or the freight stations in 
connection with the same. 


13. A beautiful Episcopal chapel built of stone has been 
erected on the property. 


14. Persons attending entertainments at the opera 
house are quite close to the Lidgerwood Electric Line, 
where cars are always in waiting for parties returning to 
their homes. 


15. About seventy buildings are now erected and occu- 
pied on the Park, several costing 810,000 each. 


16. The class of people now residing on the Park isa 
guarantee of the present and future value of the 
property. 

17. The three daily papers are delivered at the doors of 
residents on the Park. 


18. Eastern capitalists declare that Spokane, with its 

resent population of 35,000, is destined quickly to be the 
argest city west of Minneapolis. The fortunate pur- 
chasers of lots in Chicago and Minneapolis at an early day 
made large fortunes. Similar results now wait the 
shrewd investor in Spokane property. A\{ll lots fifty 
feet frontage. Lots similarly situated in Minaeapolis are 
worth 810,000, at Seattle or Tacoma are worth $2,000. 


We now offer, while this Sale is on, Lots at $300 each, 
and $400 for corners; time to suit purchasers. 
Correspondence solicited. 


LIDGERWOOD ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO., 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
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CONSERVATIVE, RELIABLE. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 and 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, - DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, Iron and Nickel Lands, 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


IRON LANDS. We have the choicest list obtainable of some of the finest properties on the 
MESABA AND VERMILLION RANGES, and if you are thinking of investing, 
DON’T FAIL TO CALL ON US. 


IRON STOCKS [all the FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at LOWEST MARKET VALUE. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, 


Hudson, Wisconsin. 
19 Miles East of St. Paul on the nl St. Paul, Minneapolis & a Railway. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED. ELEGANT PARLORS. NE yy RASTOMS. 
@TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT 


All a ments elegantly furnished. Electric bates hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam 


? 2 — park of ten acres. Terms reasonab 
IRVING D. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WIs. 


hd of Sanitarium Beef, Wine and Iron; Sanitarium Bitter, Wine and Iron. 





THIS IS NOT 
ONE OF : 
OUR WHEELS. 


But we've Got 
Eight more Months 
To Show You Some of Ours. 





Perhaps you did not know the Northwest hus a Bieycle Manufacturing, Importing 
and Jobbing Company—not to mention rep.iring. It has— 


THE HARRY SVENSGAARD BICYCLE CO., 
of Pergus Falls, Minn. 


We manufacture one bicycle, import six or seven, and are jobbers of fully twenty. Our agents 
already cover the Northwest, but we want others. If you are thinking of buying a bicycle send for 
our catalogue. You can’t do better than trade with us. 


The Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


{2 Watch for cut and description of the “LiON” next month. 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 


Builders of High Grade 
Corliss Engines, 
Giddings’ Automatics. 


SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND CONDENSING. 





Complete Plants Furnished. 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
48 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Goop Law.—North Dakota has alaw which 
is quite efficient in keeping out transient stocks 
of goods which are brought in to be sold at 
bankrupt sale. The law says that when such a 
stock is brought into the State it shall be as 
sessed at once and the taxes collected immedi- 
ately. They make a pretty heavy assessment, 
too. A stock was recently brought into Fargo. 
It was assessed and an attempt made to collect 
the tax. The owner stood out and claimed the 
law was unconstitutional. Before the case was 
tried, to test it, he had a chance to sell the stock 
and to doso paid up the tax. The law is a good 
one if it will stand the test in the courts 
Fergus Falls Journal. 






x 
* * 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF GOLD ORE, 
Says a dispatch from Victoria, of recent date: 
‘In a package of ore samples, just received from 
Yale, W. P. Harvey, provincial assayer, has 
found some metal mixed with magnetic iron ore. 
The sender had no idea what it was, and asks for 
its description. A test was carefully made and 
resulted in the discovery of a rare combination 
of native gold, amalgamated mercury and gold 
combined by nature. The assay value of the 
specimen is about $287,000 to the ton. Little is 
known as to the extent of the find, and so far as 
can be learned this is the first discovery of such 
a nature ever made in Canada, and probably the 
assay is the highest ever recorded. The find, 
more precious than fine gold, had recently been 
passed over as of no value.” 


* 
*% * 


MEDICAL LAKE AS A SUMMER RESORT. 
Medical Lake is today the most frequented of 
any of the inland summer resorts of the North- 
west. People come here from Montana, from 
all parts of Eastern Oregon and Washington, 
and even from Portland, and the scenes around 
this saline body of water during the midsummer 
months are as animated as those at Clatsop or 
Long Beach during the same period. The town 
of Medical Lake is prosperous and is constantly 
growing. This is the seat of the State insane 
asylum, and is the center of a rich section of far- 
ming country. The main attraction of the sum- 
mer months is the body of water on which the town 
is located, but aside from the attractions of the 
lake the developed and latent resources of the 
tributary country will always support one of the 
most flourishing towns in Eastern Washington. 
CO. F. J. in Oregonian. 


* 
# % 


PROSPERITY IN THE WEST.—We believe we 
are correct to day when we say that the present 
time has never been equalled for procuring good 
mortgage loans in the West. The adventurers 
with little money and less reputation to lose 
have left the field. Real estate, in both city and 
country, has had the fictitious, inflated valuations 
squeezed outof it by the hard logic of facts. All 
realty is down to rock bottom, to its real value, 
based on what income it can produce. Crops the 
past season have been abundant in nearly every 
section of the Western loaning field, and prices 
for them have ruled higher than for many years. 
Farmers generally West are prosperous and 
the amount of mortgage indebtedness which they 
have discharged the past twelve months is enor- 
mous. When borrowing now they do so for le- 
gitimate uses, not for speculative purposes.— 


Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
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Vellowstone 
National Park 


THAT 
‘* WONDER OF WONDERS! 
where it seems God left a portion of His 
creative handiwork unfinished, that He 
might show His children 
HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE!”’ 


THIS 
American Wonderland 


‘situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the broad, rugged summit 
of the continent, amid snow and ice and 
dark, shaggy forests, where the great 
rivers take their rise, surpassing in wake- 
ful, exciting interest any other region yet 


discovered on the face of the Globe,” 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 


BY THE 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railroad. 


IF Yo WANT lO TAKI 
THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME, 
send for our illustrated tourist books, and 
the latest and best maps published of 
Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and 
Alaska. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Gen'! Traffic Manager, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


CHARLES 5S. FEE, 


Gen’! Passenger Ag't, 
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The “Handbook of School Gymnastics,” by Baron 
Nils Posse, is, as its name would indicate. simply a 
erystalization of some of the principles of his system 
and contains a hundred exercises whose movements 
are concisely explained by the calls and the accom- 
panying drawings of the body with dotted lines for 
different positions. The baron is a graduate of the 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute of Sweden, and hag 
been for five years an exponent and worker on that 
line in this country. This little book will be a valuable 
manual to teachers of gymnastics, and to advanced 
pupils. It is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison made herself an enviable 
reputation in “The Anglomaniacs” and everything 
she has written since has been worth while. Sheisa 
Southern woman by birth and knows whereof she 
speaks when she describes the feelings and prejudices 
of those who passed through war times on their 
ruined plantations. “A Daughter of the South,” her 
latest book, is named from the principal tale of the 
volume and has before appeared in the Cosmopolitan. 
All the stories are bright and entertaining, but in 
“A Suit Decided” are more of that keen satire and 
humorous appreciation that have made her more am- 
bitious books so powerful; while the feverish efforts 
and pitiful failure of “Mr. Clendenning Piper” to get 
into New York’s best society excite our contemptuous 
sympathy. “A Daughter of the South” is published 
in unique and pretty binding, by Cassell & Co., of 
New York. 

“My Lady's Dressing Room” is a decidedly pretty 
be 
isin egg blue scattered over with silver fleur-de-lis. 


k to lay upon my lady’s dressing table, bound as it 





It is a book of toilet hints, recipes for cosmetics, 
colognes, ete., directions for the care of hair, nails, 
andallthat. It is translated and adapted from the 
French of Baronne Staffe by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
whose pretty self counterfeit is frontispiece. It is 
really a readable little book for women, some of whom 
will follow its rules religiously, while the others will 
laugh at its seriousness and sneer at “a society 
woman” who “if annoyed goes to bed and remains 
until her fatigue has passed away or her vexation has 
vanished, and who arises refreshed, beautiful and 
amiable, her face devoid of wrinkles;” and at “adebun- 
tante, who was us fresh at the close of the season as 
at the beginuing and kept her beauty by remaining in 
bed all day Sunday,” ete. Still, the book gives many 
really valuable suggestions and the ingredients of 
practical toilet appliances; one of the former is the 
using of a Japanese fan as an audiphone, less formid- 
able than that made for women afflicted with a ner- 
vous form of deafness. Altogether, “My Lady's 
Dressing Room” would make an acceptable little gift 
toa dainty lady. It is published by the Cassell Co 


“On the Plantation.” is another welcome volume by 
Joel Chandler Harris. It is aslightauto-biographical 
sketch which has before appeared asa magazine serial, 
very readable and full of the quaint folk lore of the 
negro. The story of Jo Maxwell, devil, compositor 
and finally contributor for “The Countryman,” which 
was written and published on a retired plantation, is 
Harris’ own experience, and the book is dedicated to 
“Joseph Addison Turner, lawyer, editor, scholar, 
planter, and philanthropist.” Mr. Harris is doing a 
good work as wellas producing something genuinely 
entertaining in recalling, collecting and preserving 
these negro stories, which are as unique, imaginative, 
and philosophical as their music. The chapter devoted 
to hunting “old zip coon” is both interesting and ex- 
citing, and so is that upon tracking a negro runaway 
with a dog having a “cold nose,” thatis, one that could 
follow a scent thirty-six hours old. The negro Har- 
bert’s account of why the owl is so disliked by all the 
“yuther” birds is delightful; suffice it to say that 
because he could not be trusted to watch, he “got ter 
sleep wid bofe eyes wide open, an’ dey lay it down dat 
he got ter keep watch all night long, an’ dat when- 
somever he hear any fuss he” got ter holler out, ‘Who 
who—who pesterin’ we all?’ There is also a story 
about “brer rabbit” and other old friends. The book 
is very handsomely published by Appleton & Co., 
fully illustrated, and contains a good portrait of the 
author. 





"*TWLIXT, PAPER_COVERS. 





~ “Answered in the Negative” isthe. title of a book 
containing that and another story by Mary Parmele 
and published by Parmele & Chaffee, New York. 
Both are clever stories and unique. The former is 
that of a newly married man whe contends that every- 
thing can be learned by one or a combination of three 
things the telescope, microscope and camera. He en- 
larges parts, successively, of the telescopic photo- 
graphs of the moon until it is seen like a view of this 
earth. Grown exacting, he experiments with pictures 
of Mars till he actually sees buildings upon its sur- 
face. In the meantime, his wife gives up her life for 
her baby’s and dies while he, absorbed, is achieving 
hisambition. Manlike, after a short period of suffer- 
ing, he rewards himself with another woman. “Arie?. 
or the Author’s World,” is a very clever conceit \ 
writer, who has followed his confreres in portraying 
realism, is taken by acfriend to the world inhabited 
by these book creations of men. His mystification, at 
a dinner with Laura Pendennis, Sir Clive Newcome 
Mrs. Robert Ellsmere, Gertrude White and others, is 
shared by the reader, and the ideas advanced are an 
ousis in the desert of late paper-covered novels. 
“Answered in the Negative” is like a breath of fresh 
airina dirty, stuffy Pullman sleeper. 

Two other entertaining books are “In a Steamer 
Chair,’ and “By a Himalayan Lake,” both published 
by the Cassell company. The former is a collection of 
bright, talky, breezy shipboard stories which fairly 
smell salt. They are written by Robert Barr—Luke 
Sharp” of the Detroit Free Press, and while away time 
acceptably. “By a Himalayan Lake.” by “An Idle 
Exile,” isa readable little story of a young girl who 
goes to India to marry her plain love, but whose weak 


heart is distracted on the long voy: by flirtatious 





Capt. Jack Lacy. Subsequent days in Lndian society 





are recounted by one who evidently knows it well. 
“Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation,” by Ossip Schubin, trans- 
lated by Elise Lathrop, published by Worthington & 
Co., is their regulation story, illustrated as usual by 
photogravures. It is a sheer waste of time to read 
such novels, which have nothing novel about them 
and neither style nor moral 

‘Tis a bad commentary upon the taste of the day 
and its advance in refinement during the 200 yeurs 
since “Gil Blas” was written, that it should pay to 
publish a popular edition of it, aa the Worthington 


company have done. The ease of style, vividness of 


characters and pictures of life of that time, do not serve 
to redeem its viciousness, and Le Sage’s masterpiece 
should die the death. 

Mary Farley Sanborn follows “Sweet and Twenty,” 
her tirst novel, with “It Came to Pass,” a bright litth 
story ofa young girl's folly in loving an unworthy 








man, but, being unsought and shamed, turning again 
to the old love. The plot is simple but the characters 
are Clearly drawn, the style is interesting and you will 
finish the book. Lee & Shepard. é 

“Love Knows no Law,” translated from the French 
of Leon de Tinseau, does not fulfill the promise of 
sensationalism suggested by its title. It is a pretty 
and unusual story of a young French nobleman in the 
wilds of Canada— just anentrance into a new field for 
the setting of a romance. The characters seem fairly 
to live and that of the little German girl who dies of 
love for the hero, is one of singular beauty and sweet- 
ness. The book is No.l of “The Fair Library,” pub- 
lished by Worthington & Co 

“All for Jack” is the strange and rather improbable, 
but interesting and clever story of a Frenchman 
whose love for his little child, rendered motherless 
by her disgrace, leads the man to every sacrifice, cul- 
minating in confessing toa murder which he did not 
commit, in order to procure for his boy a fortune of 
200,000 franes from the real murderer. Jules Claretie is 
the author; Rand, McNally & Co..are the publishers, 

The Evolution Series, lectures and discussions before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association, published fort- 
nightly by Appleton, are always interesting, written 
as they are by prominent men in their special lines. 
A new volume of these has begun. Those so far pub- 
lished initare,"The Duty of a Publie Spirit,” by E. 
Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown University; 
“The Study of Applied Sociology,” by Robert G. 
Eccles, M. D; “Representative Government,” by Edwin 
D. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine; “Sut- 
frage and the Ballot,” by Daniel S. Remsen; “The 
Land Problem,’ by Otis T. Mason, and “The Problem 
of City Government,” by Lewis G. Jones. 








*@ 


Friend—"“I can’t help wondering why a man with 
your small salary should give his affianced a cluster 
diamond engagement ring.” Mr. Smarttchapp—"Busi- 
ness, my friend; she won't slip it off and leave it up 
stairs when the other fellows call.” 

Foreman (quarry gang)—‘It’s sad news Oi hoy fur 
yes, Mrs. McGaharraghty. Y'rhusband’s new watch is 
broken. It waz a foin wateh, an’ it’s smashed all to 
paces.” Mrs. McG.—*Dearié me! How did that hap- 
pen?” Foreman—*A ten-ton rock fell on ’im.” 





LAKE SUPERIOR’S HANDSOME BUILDING STONES. 


A sight of such magnificence as never to be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it was presented in the outer 
harbor of Duluth on the afternoon of April2v. The 
ice inthe bay and lake was torn from its moorings 
crushed and torn away on the second of that month 
but two weeks later a persistent northeast wind drove 
the ice floe back again into the narrow end of the un 
salted sea, piling it up for seventeen miles from the 
entrance to the harbor. So strong was the vernal 
breeze that the ice in places completely filled the lake 
extending to the very bottom of the waters. For te: 
days or more the somewhat chilling breath of an ice 
clad spring whistled around the head of navigation to 
the delay of traffic on the lake Fifteen wheat laden 
vessels, bearing more than a million bushels, cleared 
for Lake Erie ports and endeavored to push their way 
through the ice, but it was a hazardous and useless 
undertaking. for they were forced to give up the 
struggle and wait for the wind to open navigation. In 
the meantime forty Duluth bound vessels from lower 
lake ports had vainly struggled to get through the ice 
giving up at last and lodging one by one in the ice like 
mammoth decoy ducks to entice other boats about 
them as sharers in their distress, Thus at last fifty 
five vessels were in sight from Duluth, presenting the 
appearance of some great armada on a polar exped 
tion or a squadron of evolutioninastate of suspended 
animation a real naval tableau on ice. At three 
o'clock on the afternoon of the twenty-seventh the 


wind suddenly veered around to the land, the col 
northeaster changed to a gentle chinook, and the 
phantom show became a thing of action. The great 
body ofice began slowly to recede and separate, the 
sun burst through the overhanging clouds in a thood 
of light, and in fifteen minutes the entire fleet had 
steamed upasif an admiral had ordered them inte 
action. Withinan hour the vessels were perceptibly 
in motion, and when darkness came forty giant craft 
were plowing the waters of the harbor or unloading at 
the docks, while the out-bound barges, freed at last 
from the impromptu embargo, were hurrying on to the 
“Soo.’ The sight attracted universal attention and 
was worthy of anartist’s pen. At some future time 
incidents of the occasion will be culled from the 
stock of cherished memories to embellish Auld Lang 
Syne and adorn a winter's tale. 

This beautiful panorama in some measure offset the 
disappointment of delayed navigation, but magni 
ficent as it wasit hardly satistied those interested in 
developments on the north shore which must wait till 
Boreas raised the siege. Nor could the variegated 
beauties of the ice floe and sunlit waters surpass the 
optical delight afforded by the nature-tinted marbles 
of the Algoma district. But for the lateness of the 
season and the protracted conflict between Neptune 
and Jack Frost for supremacy on the sea, much of this 
new find would ere this have been shipped to Easter: 





builders for those interior finishings which are the 
charm and glory of the modern home. Recent d 

coveries of lead in paying quantities have increased 
the eagerness of many to see the wonderful Canadian 


north shore for themselves; and since the ice blockade 
Was removed numerous prospectors have gone to Port 
Arthur by boat and from there explored the mineral 
region. Asaresult of sending a few samples of these 
colored marbles to kastern points, extensive orders 
have already been received, and because of the loca 
tion of the quarries on the lake shore their products 
can be shipped so cheaply as to compete with Ten 
nessee and foreign marbles even in the cities of the 
Atlantic Coast. There is along the lake a strong 
belief in a compensating providence, the people cor 
tending that even though garden truck is a little late 
and bananas do not ripen in this climate; while there 
is some talk of abolishing the Fourth of July and run 
ninginamidsummer Christmas, still here are to be 
found the cheapest ores and choicest marbles —all 1 
fact, that is needed to insure the progress of the 
living or perpetrate the memory of the dead 

ADAM BEDE. 





*@e — 
The Death of Mahomet, 


Mahomet, that patron saint of once mighty Islam 
died A. D. 732, after having firmly established one of 
the most potent faiths that has everexisted. It ha 
been often said, that, as the mountain would not go to 
Mahomet, the prophet went to the mountain, which 
was extremely wise and clever on his part. Itis un 
fortunate that he died so early. His being a torrid 
country, Minnesota would have been an admirable 
summer resort for him, and as Minnesota could not 
have gone to Mahomet he would have had to com 
here. The prophet would have reveled in the beauties 
of White Bear, Forest, Chisago and other lakes along 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad The Duluth Short 
Line.” This is the people’s popular route between 
Duluth, West Superior, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
other points, and affords close connections for all 
wints beyond. Information furnished by Geo, W. 
gull, General Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, 
Asst. G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
Henry P. Urnam, Prest. E. H. BArLey, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casb 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000 





Directors: H.P Upham, I. B. Campbell, J. H Sanderr 
YT L. Schurmeier, E. W. Winter, J.J. Hill, D. C. Shepare 
H. R. Bigelow, H. E. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, C. I) 


Gilfillan, A. H 


Bailey. 


Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, E. Hi 


WituiAm D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 
GrorGs H. Prince, Cushier, 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CAPITAL, - : 6 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 


PENSIONS! 


J.I. DONOHUE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
(Late Special Examiner U. 8. Pension Bureau ) 
Soldiers who served 90 days and were honorably dis- 
charged are entitled to from 86 to 12a month no matter 
when disability was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are iso entitled. Special attention given to old, 
rejected and increased claims under old or new law. 
No fee unless successful. 





$100,000 
$40,000 


C.C.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room S1@ Chamber o* Commerce Building 
DULUTH, MINN 


lorregpondencs 39 te 


Sod Dea ing Pr 2m pt ness Thoroughness Accuracy. 


INSURE YOUR LIVE STOCK IN 


The United States Live Stock Insurance Co. 
OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 
Capital, $500,000, 
Home Office, Rooms Nos. 1,2, 3,4 &5, First Nat. Bank Bid’g 


The largest Live Stock Insurance Company in the 
World. Does business in every section of the United 
States and Canada, now offers for sale, a limited number 
f shares of its unsold Capital Stock, at 850 each, in 
blocks from one to 100 shares, 

PAYING fifteen to twenty per cent annual Dividends: 
a very desirable investment, indeed. If you have money 
seeking investment, you can not do better than to look 
nto the merits of this opportunity. 

INSURANCE We insure only first-class Horses and 
Cattle, and do not accept anything but such at the very 
owest possible Rate (CASH ONLY). Limit of insurance, 


81000 on any one animal. 
REMEMBER that this ig not an assessment Association; 
itis a strictly stock company, and has its fixed rates for 


nsurance 80 the party insuring knows just what he has 
to pay. 

The policies issued by this company are the most 
iberal and desirable issued, and every policy is absolutely 
guaranteed by the company. No other company has 
shown results so profitable and gratifying to its Policy 
and Stock-holders 

Any further information concerning the Company will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application to 

_ A.B. ERICKSON, Secretary and Gen’l Manager 

Correspondence solicited. Reliable Agents wanted 





| 
| 


Write for circulars and blanks. 


| Correspondence solicited 
| 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


I* you want to buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose RKiver Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs | 
counties, North Dakota, write 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 
We have thousands of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
payment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 
address us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAYVILLE, N. D. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
lr you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota and 
Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 


raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 








MONTANA. 





[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank 


| 
| 





HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus, . - * 


$500,000 
700,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT., Ase’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


GREAT FALLS, 
The coming Great City of that Great State, 
MONTANA. 


No section in America has greater resources than 
abound in and about this thriving young city. lt has the 
greatest available water power in the country. Itisa 
noted railroad centre. Rich and inexhaustible mines of 
gold, silver. copper, lead, iron, etc., seam the mountains 
adjacent. A!most unlimited coal measures. timber lands, 
quarries of marble, sandstone, lime, ete., together with 
toe splendid cattle, horse and sheep ranges, make this a 
coming empire of itself. Mapsfree. Investments made 
here are sure and solid. Private letters of advice with 
careful anewers to all enquiries $100. Address, 


Ww. B. BURLEIGH, P. O. Box 200, Great Falls, Mont. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - - ° 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres’t. C. W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 
PgtTer Koos, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


MONTANA. 


PIERCE HOOPES. CHas. H. EATON 


HOOPES & BATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Quartz Mines. Piacer Mines. Investments made for non” 
residents. Kents collected. Taxes Paid. 
References: Montans Nat. Bank, Helena; Livingston | 
Nat. Bank, Livingston; Nrtional Park Bank, Livingston. 
LIVINGSTON AND COOKE, MONT. 


| Capital and Surplus, - - 


WASHINGTON. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 





| Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
improved farm and city property. 
9 Senin and investments for non-residents attended 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


‘s centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to es desiring business or residence property. 


The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 


addition. Rapid developmentinevitable. For full-infor- 
mation apply to officeof J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


F.C. AMBRIDGE, 
Mortgage Loans. 


101 South 9th St., - - TACOMA, WASH. 


References: London San Francisco Bank. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & C0. 


Spokane, Wash., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


SPECIALTY: 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 
6, 7 & 8 per cent. | 


! 


D. F. PERCIVAL, President. Jno. I. MELVILLE, Casnier 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





$1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 





75,00 


these counties. 





ACRES in Barnes, Stutsman and Foster Counties, North Dakota. 
Land and Investment Company is still offering THESE LANDS AT $4 AND $5 PER ACRE. 
The Soo road will be extended this summer across 


THE MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA LAND & INVESTMENT Co., 
Mannheimer B‘ock, St. Paul, Minn. 


Now is the time to invest while prices are low. 


The Minnesota & Dakota 





Established 1883. 


Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. 





Flathead Land Agency. 
SU" Aww 2s & SWANS LZ. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 


Money Loaned on Real Property: 


Collections made. 








2 eben 











trellises 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - . - es 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - . “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, . . 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,0CO00,0O00 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any raiiroad ccmpany, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced Jands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilialarge amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the zompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the baiance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural Jands in North Dakota west of the Missouri Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and — lands from $1 25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
und interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se’ tiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washingtou and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and baiance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and O-egon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS bow open for settlement in the United States. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad Jands, rates of fare for scttler*. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold rauiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Centrai and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
, = vee writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
o them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
ss 7 WU." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 
; ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


WHEAT RAISING IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


In Whitman County, Washington, conditions 
are found more favorable to the growth of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and flax than can be secured 
elsewhere in the United States. The volcanic 
formation of the soil gives it almost inexhaustible 
fertility, and the cool, even temperature causes 
the grain to develop with a degree of perfection 
seldom found elsewhere. A hilly country which 
was at first supposed to be worthless, has been 
proven, by repeated experiments, to possess 
greater elements of agricultural wealth than the 
average Eastern farmer ever dreamed of. 

Beginning near the town of Spangle, a few 
miles south of Spokane, following the course of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad southward, lies a 
region of marvelous fertility. Skirting the spur 
of the Coeur d’Alene Mountains, at a distance of 
from five to fifteen miles, and extending to the 
town of Johnson, in Southern Whitman County, 
and the center of the famous Palouse Country, 
it is safe to say that the railroad passes through 
a region which has no superior, and few equals 
in the United States, for certainty of crops, and 
quantity per acre produced annually. 

The record here cannot be excelled. The town 
of Johnson deserves more than a passing notice, 
and less than one year since the town began to 
build, the growth has been rapid and substantial. 
Surrounded on every side by fertile fields ex 
tending many miles in every direction, it is easy 
to see why there should be a prosperous town 
located here. At this point the railroad begins 
to turn eastward and extends to Genesee, in 
Idaho, eighteen miles beyond. 

Land in the vicinity of Johnson sells at from 
$30 to $40 per acre, and can be rented by the 
owners readily, so that an income of ten per cent 
on investment can be regularly secured, and in 
vood seasons the income is much larger. Fruit 
raising is also receiving attention. Apples, 
plums, cherries and pears do finely, and small 


, fruits, such as strawberries, gooseberries, cur 


rants and raspberries, yield enormously. Grapes 
and peaches require more care, as the nights are 


| rather cool, but in the sheltered valley of the 
Snake River, ten or twelve miles away, they are 


a valuable crop and the business is beginning to 
assume large proportions. Fruitshipments from 
Johnson on the Northern Pacific Railroad are 
expected to exceed 100 car-loads during the 
coming season, as this is the nearest shipping 


| point on the railroad to the great orchards 


already started on Snake River. The town was 
located as a grain shipping center. It will 
become a trading center for a large scope of 
country. The liberal terms offered to home- 
seekers make it a desirable place for persons of 
moderate means, while the capitalist can find 
excellent openings for investment. 


—_—————_-* @ + — _ 


SPECIAL FRUIT TRAIN.—The Northern Pacific 
intends looking more closely after the fruit 
business of the Palouse, Snake River, and Potlatch 
districts than it did formerly, and General Freig|it 
Agent Moore, while in Spokane lately, informed 
a newspaper representative that his company 
would put on trains of refrigerator cars, if nec 
essary, to carry our green fruits to the Sound in 


| the west, and into Montana, Dakota, and Minn- 
| esota, in the east, making rates of freight so that 
| there would be money in the business for the 





shipper as well as for the Railroad. This inter- 
ests us here in the Potlatch Country more than 
a little, and the former cry of the fruit grower of 
no market will be a wail of the past. The North- 
ern Pacific has made a good move, and not a day 
too soon, and the increased acreage, under orc}; 

ard, by next year will be something wonderful. 


Kendrick Gazette. 
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t) year again in increasing numbers. The lake is the surface or float ore from the mines yielding over 
t ea t ‘ t f i t part of the State S600 in bullion A stream of water coming from the 
le f aces tothose from abroad. It's the ideal | Gold Bug mine is said to cure the taste of liquor, and 
| Jamestown Alert s named the Bi-chloride of Gold spring 
| 
IANY new settlers are arriving in Stutsman County Idaho. 
| i there ha not been so much activity : 
: PHERE isa tract of country in Central Idaho, in the 
ag efore ce the early b ndays. LL.’ 2 
| Cape Horn region, embracing large areas of desirable 
Hla { eport thie ile of four puurter- sec . . 
: avricultural and timber land and containing rich 
i vet besick thouse and lotin the 
. mineral districts, in all about 900 square miles, which 
ind ha mince XY new | esteaud filings during P : ; 
. : ; itis said does not contain a single human habitation 
) | thie Lrnie IM ‘ \ mati Olonmy f Germans and " 
b Wisconsin oe Those* whose work as surveyors has taken them 
> 1 | lers from near Winona, Minn., were among his 
, \ | ri , ; through this virgin section, declare that it is one of 
t ! ore ii I quiry or pes 
the finest parts of the State. The circumstance illus 
( le | In est ‘ ! Which 1 tild resi P 
J tert trates what the proposed central line of railroad 
- would do forthe State. for all such territory would 
, fillup with a busy population if it were within reach 
! J. ANDIN ‘ hee est e bona i 
f railcommuniecation Lewiston Teller 
Stute i \ I Lt profs il 
| 
t ‘ le i that in his opinion every 
AUKEI , ind the Red River Valley ntris ully Oregon. 
. ‘ M $ iH i he ttol k row Ledge rik prospects of Astoria were never brighter Phe 
i| ‘ mere fa cl lane the entire State of new railrowd will inerease her trade, encourage in 
\\ hie Lin North Dukota. le says that vestments from outside, promote manufactures, and 
| ts bring 0 to S875 an acre and | advance the value of real estate Henceforth the city 
| 
! veu ir ia 1. carnal cle ires that | will make rapid strict n commercial importance 
} 
. wre t ‘ evinrs txt ' 
i ‘ l i } sstiits 
} j Pik Heppner Gazetle advocates the building of a flume 
from the mountains to that city for the tran 
. ation of wood, lumber, posts, railroad ties, ete 
South Dakota. : 
i sides, the water would prove valuable for power and 
Pik la we f March, shipments of bullion | other uses. Milton and Walla Walla both have flumes 
Ih d, South Dakota, were the largest ever from the Blue Mountains, and the revenue therefrom 
| I imbers the ship s quite satisfactory to the investors, besides being a 
7 ‘ ent ted » S40.000, divided amor the Elon boon to the people 
\ ( Kiewu W e, Deu od Smelt y 
( ) \ 1 1 Cor ited M yaund Mining Po show the productiveness of Hood River soil we 
. ( pik } give below the actual product of one acre of ground 
Su) lust yeu sume being cultivated by Mr. D. D 
PLATINUM ORE DISCOVEREI Plat a © mae weon | Rogers sseventy-eight years of age: Three tons 
vere thie ( thie Lwe ty-five ! les } 
of hay. forty bushels of peaches, 1.000 pounds of car- 
Minnesota ‘ . Cit \ — met f e recently I sili 
vil ) . : . rots, L0 hills of tobacco, 300 pounds of tomatoes, a two 
ONS i | The J es eleva y tot ty Dr. Whitney found a piece of whit horse wage loud of watermelons, 1,000 poands of 
‘ 1) : aL appear © hot Ave He prunes, and berries, cherries, grapes and vegetables 
fit paatinum and confirmed Bis | enough for his family.—Glacier. 
~ j i i i tests \ piatinu suvery 
\ ‘ ‘ vortant one . 
; ' Washington. 
rut ta of 1 Indian maiden Minnehaha. which WHATCOM COUNTY has twenty-five shingle mills, 
2] 7 , xecule y Sculpt James Riordan to the ordet with a capacity of 2,185,000 shingles a day. The largest 
\ \I Gin of the State urd of ladv ma shingle mill in the State is the New Washington Cedar 
~ , : bho Wi ‘ k's vas placed on exhibition Shingle Mill Company's in New Whatcom. It hasa 
‘ tutu f here e and is of an capacity of 400,000 shingles daily and has three dry 
y , e.2 ed with kilns, with a capacity of 2,000,000 shingles. 
tnd a dna theausy and gracetul pos 
‘ n 7 ture , \ tfullw aere the prairie It will be NORTH YAKIMAIs booming in manufacturing as well 
a the Bla Hil World’s Fair ext t.und | asin other lines. Advices from there state that a big 
, aut tie intil such time as it will be Sound lumbering tirm has proposed to establish a 
, \ ( y Dead i Piones large sawmill, employing at least 300 men, as soon as 
the road is completed to the timber. Another firm is 
luk Railway Age as the owing rewarding the ex ready to putin a large foundry and machine shops. 
‘ tthe N.P the Black Hills Conferences " - 
' ' | | ; : are , ow the etween the fice? with au view to Reports from the Colville Reservation show that 
\ | R ‘ lut these two roads and the work of eor thie vomers are flocking in by the hundreds. The 
{ be resumed rhe Duluth. Pierre Indians seemed to be pleased with the excitement and 
i 4 oie, & Bla i projected to run from Oukes, N. D.. to | #re acting as guides to the intruders. Several rich 
Pierre. S. D.. 182 mile ind thirty miles were graded mines have been found and staked out and large beds 
Ie South Dakota last vea fifteen miles in Faulktor of coal have been discovered, while numerous claims 
' crit ‘ , fi {ton . ’ n Hughe County lhe have been taken up on rich veins of silver and copper 
tupid City, M iri River & St. Paul is projected to 
m Pierre t Rapid City, S. D.. 165', miles, and Hiow VALUES Kise in TACOMA.—Four years ago R. 
ive eon graded rhe lines are being F. Birch bought of Allan C. Mason fractional bloek 19, 
; | sit te , terest of the Northern Pacift Water Front Addition to Tacoma, containing less than 
| seven lots, for which he paid $00, Abouta year ago 
| } 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P | P Dr. R. A.Gove bought the property of Mr. Birch for 
r Montana. oi ibe 
; ‘ ; > a S2.500 in cash. To-day Allen C, Mason bought the same 
Phe ch iwo Tron Worl munutufacturers of mining property from Dr. Gove for 35.000 in cash The lots 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores, | gaqjoin those on which Mr. Mason is now building his 
: ast mVve es blis ( } t 6s Lo j Mon- 
; ' nave Osta hed their Western office in Helena, Mon fine residence in Wingard’s Addition and run down to 
. : tur ch s y ) . Ss 
ina. Mr. Menno Unzicker is in charge of the Western the water front. 
; nd Northwestern business =z 
ecuuse 
= SURVEYORS are at work under the directions of the 
}. HW. LANDERS, inspector of live stock at Minnesota Leadbetter Irrigation Company, running lines fora 
\ | eranater, 0 City Stock Yards and South St. Paul, | canal to begin at the Yakima River at Prosser and 
estimate that the run of Montana cattle growers terminating at the Columbia near Priests Rapids. 
1d Llize 000,000 from their “crop” this | The line skirts the Rattlesnake Mountains ou the east, 
veut Phe winter losses on range cattle were very and is designed to irrigate a large portion of eleven 
Nort! Baus ot more than three per cent in most of the or twelve townships. It is claimed that this canal will 
North Dakota, } herd reclaim more land than any single line of canal now 
p % an 4 tha S | l ’ considere wo arge grt ng - 
A RECENTLY prospectors have come to Helena with wing considered inthe county. A large grading out 
, fit was unloaded at Prosser lately for this work. 
ries of rich ores having been discovered on the ’ 
i range north from Marysville and south of the J 7 
, aaa J. 5. N, W sa sm “ign ac 
Great Northern Railway, where there lies a territory HouMA who runs @ sma cigar factory in 
‘ t ‘ ‘ I ‘ , Seattle, says the P.-I., has made what he considers a 
vi h i itely unexplored and unknown, and 
( ely 1 ‘ Phe t a} very successful experiment at raising cigar tobacco 
wl hh gives promise, measured by all possible theo- 
‘ ‘ expe ture of a { : on the Sound. Last year Mr. Hohman planted a small 
! ret i i if containing as rich mines as have ever 
$50,004 ' ‘ thie ‘ eu ; patch of tobacco in South Seattle and a still smaller 
een found 
( ‘ la ‘ t - patch near Snohomish, Off these two little pieces of 
I i ‘ t ! S He richest mineral ever found in Montana is re ground he got about 1,000 pounds of very fine tobacco. 
ported from Neihart, in the Little Belt district. The So enthusiastic is he over the result of his experiment 
SPLIRITW Dp LAK! ‘ t beautiful body of wate vein is eight inches thick and assays from $2,000 to that he is now arranging to plant twenty acres of 
North Da , ee elected as the place for | $20,000 per tor The ore is fairly streaked with ruby tobacco near Snohomish this year. He has imported 
holding the meeting of one of the State church asso silver. Reports of rich discoveries of gold continue | Sumatra seed from Singapore, having secured it 
iutions. The Grand Army will picnic and resort there | tocome from Little Rockies, southwest of Chinook, | through the United States Consul there, and thus 
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made sure thatitis genuine. The tobacco he raised 
last year was Havana, and hesays it cured perfectly on 
poles. Thatis. the leaves were cut on the stalks in 


September and hung from the poles in a shed until the 


tobaceo cured 


PHERE are twelve vessels loading lumber at Tacoma 
for various points, and though foreign trade is not 
brisk, dealers who cut for the home market and eust- 
ern points report a vast picking up in business within 


Pauland Tacoma mill 


timber 


the past monthortwo. The St 


has been tearing through the ata rate of 175.000 


in demand has 
Ist 


company, 


feet per day right along, but the excess 


stock on handon January by 4.000.000 
that 
the entire 500 mills of Washington in active 


West Coast Trade 


lowered the 
Col. Grigs 


feet, and ges, of hopes to see 


operation 
within a year. 





the already well known fact that 


Washington hemlock bark is superior to Eastern hem 


IN addition to 
lock in that it contains sixteen percent tannin as com- 
pared with the eleven per cent of tannin which Penn- 
sylvania hemlock bark contains and eight 
bark still further East. concluded 
inthe Willapa Harbor Works show 
that Washington hemlock bark is even superior to oak 
is found that the 


lock bark here combines with its superior 


per centin 
experiments just 
Tannin Extract 
bark for tanning purposes. It hem- 


‘plumping” 


qualities the better color which has heretofore made 
oak bark more desirable. 

Goup and silver have been found in rich paying 
quantities on the Mashell River, about thirty miles 
from this city, and claims are being staked out in 


large numbers. Prospectors are beginning to flock to 
excitement ever 
the 
in the 
the 


men who 


that section. and the wildest 


seen in 
amining campin this portion of country 
dicted by the 


have 


is pre- 
been district and 
of 


by the 


men who have 


made an investigation reports. Every 


precaution has been taken have been 


aware of the discoveries to keep the public from learn- 
the to 


before hac 


finds, so influx of 
they 


Tacoma Ledger 


ing of as 


un 
their 


prevent pro- 


spectors secured respective 


properties 


and greater activ 


THERE is a larger influx of people. - 
ut 


itv in mining operations and business generally 
present than atany time since the mines were first 
discovered Knowledge of the country. its varied 


resources, aecessibility and superior advantages asa 


combined mineral, agricultural, fruit) raising and 


vrazing country, is being extensively disseminated 


throughout the whole country and among all classes 
The 
diversity 


country 
of 
and now that an 


of people. is capable of supporting a 


vreater industries than other sec- 
tion of the 


has been made in mining operations. a season of pros 


any 


State, ndvance movement 


perity. permanent and progressive, is assured to every 
business enterprise and every enterprising citizen of 
Okanogan County.—Okanogan Outlook. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Baron Hirsch the 
Northwest on a mission which may result in the estab- 


Two emissaries of are now in 
lisment of a large colony of Russian Jewish emigrants 
in Alberta 


gees from? Russia, of 


The society for assisting the Jewish refu- 
Baron 


which Hirsch was the 


WHOLESALE GROCERY 





HOUSE OF GRIGGS, COOPER 


founder and is the present head, intends to send out 


suitable people for his proposed colony, and will look 
after them until they can make a living from their 
farms and stock, 

Tue Okanogan Country northof the internafional 
boundary is settling up with the very best kind of 
immigrants, says Government Agent Lumby— people 
with brains, money and enterprise Many are going 


infor fruit. whileall branchesof farming are included 
in the scheme for the development of the Aberdeen 
estate Two hundred acres have been planted in 
upple trees, fifty more will be devoted to hops. while 
dairying will be made a strong feature 

A PROMINENT Winnipeg real estate dealer said. re 


The re 
hands this 


large amount of 
My re 


the rents, 


cently will bea property 


change for thinking so 
the 


raised lately 


year 


are scarcity of houses; which have been 
who can afford it to own 


built 


will force those 


a house of their own. if they have not hereto- 


fore simply because they could rent much cheaper 


than the interest the outlay would be, but in the 


on 
future things will be different. and those who can will 
build 
property 


The Leelanders have purchased a good deal of 


this year. These people own somewhat in 


the neighborhood of $250.000 of realty in Winnipeg 
alone. Farm lands in good locations have been sell- 
ing freely of late, and it is difficult to get asnap in 


any of the good districts.’ 
Reliable information just to 


Victoria Colonist: 


hand gives the assurance that the railroad from Mar 
cus, Washington, into Nelson, B. ¢ the Nelson and 
Fort Sheppard—will be taken in hand at once and 
completed during the present summer; that is. if the 


Government assists the road with the land warrants 
asked for. Within a month, the connection between 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, at Sand 
Point, will becompleted, and the route to the great 
Kootenai Country. via Bonners Ferry, opened to 


trafic Another line yet is projected from Bonner’s 


Ferry to the Nelson neighborhood, of which more will 


probably be heard at an early date The men of 
means Whoare identified with these enterprises look 
upon the future of Southwest Kootenai as full of 
great possibilities, and are preparing to take advant 


age of the prosperity anticipated to the fullextent 


intend to have a harbor 


ided 


THe citizens of Vancouver 


at that place It has been dec to construct a pile 


dam to obstruct the flow of water behind Hayden's 
Island, whieh lies direetly in front of the city, and a 
Channel will be dredged through the bar at theen 
trance tothe harbor, which will make Vancouver ae 
cessible to ships of twenty feet draft at dead low 
water The dredging will be done by sluicing with 
the propeller of a large steamer. The ballast in the 
boat will be put in the stern and she will be tied fast 


and then the propeller will be started at full speed. 
This will sweep out a channel eight feet below the 
keel of the bout By means of kedge anchors the 
stern can be swung around at will, so that a channel 
I) feet wide can be dredged. She will be gradually 


shifted down stream and 
the channel is cleared 
vent the bar from reforming. 
provements is S2.000 for the 
dredging Portland Telegram 


the operation repeated until 
all through. The dam will pre- 

Phe the im- 
dam and $50,000 for the 





& CO., ST. PAUL. 


One Firm OccuPteEs It.—The illustration gives a very comprehensive idea of the big building now occupied 


extensively by the great wholesale grocery house of Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. 


Paul. The firm is now better 


prepared than ever to handle the immense traffic it has built up in the Northwest, and can easily accom- 


modate a large increase, 





THE DULUTH DRY GOODS CoO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
F, F. McI VER, Pres’t and Manager. 


West Superior Woolen Mills, 


Manufacturers of 


Flannels, Blankets, 
Yarns, Jeans, 
Shirtings and Hosiery, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Winhipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Schoo! at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, 


x INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our Company. Operates under the State 
Banking Department. Hias NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAV.NGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MANNHEIMER BROS., 





Mail Orders are promptly and . 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 
“uo;BoT[dds uo ser “dog Wy ‘IB 

Uy} PONss] OT.F0TSIBO pozB1}SN][] 


Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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$9 
= ees 
Metallic House Fronts | timed f mfort, making but very few stops which TAKE THE 
S ] R y i ¢ Worl present rive gy steady runs and with the handsomely fur- 
} , mproved Sleeping Cars and lighted } bd e 
it ther with the Breakfast Service in Dining la ara a S Or Ine 
re eta rt Ca efore arriving in Chicago the trip is one ol 
Ka 
: ‘ eer - 7 From CHICAGO for 
Detroit 
etroit, 
; —— | Hamilton, 
i J i di J 
“ecpean Pee | TORONTO 
ar eT aoe Wee BS 18 38. 3) | 3. | > 
aan jd ol MB Sd A - 923% <A id ib ali ort | 
Montreal, 
| Buftalo, 
ROCHESTER, 
i i i 
gl I} 
sah Saratoga, 
ne oF brick, a New York 
Boston, 
And all Canada and Eastern Points. 
THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
Metallic I Montreal, Boston and New York. 
r lea 
I ‘ i F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. Agt., CHICAGO. 
t1 ‘ G. J. LOVELL, N. W. P. Agt., St. Pau. 
r) p 
i M Tt 
: On the Crest of the Alleghanies, 
, 
I 1 
‘ , . 3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 
bond g r es 
‘ 100) pe t 
Ah per bao SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 
\ D 
rt \ These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit 
of the Alieghanies and directly upon the main line of the 
< . ae my Sa po owen hen the ae of se 
, , a . . a OOFING AND C —_ _ splen vestibuled express train service both east an 
. , ' METALLIC FRONT MADE BY THE ST. PAUL ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts 
f t of the country. All Baltimore & Ohio trains stop at Deer 
it tand luxury unapproachable by any other line. Park and Oakland during the season. 
fy, ‘ Sane Hakete aad tie ping Car + shee Somer ; Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to 
ocation. Communications should be addressed to GEO. 
W £ i via THe Nor TH-WESTERN LINE, at following offices: D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
, g ma ul. They | ) East Third Street. St. Paul. meg eee , athe Ag Red, TN oe date, either 
ate will notaffeet | 13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. eneneaiiadiemainnianinans — 
proof and water tight; they are 32 Hotel St. Louis Block Duluth. 
t t I and le ib 
! i ate ita I 4 ady Ze —ee r 
, e! Write f at once The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Now Runs W hen you go to the 
sa g trad Parlor Cars to Chicago,” 
s PAUL K FING & CORNICE WORKS , ” 
I light Trains to hicago, 
Ayeneong§ Daylight Trains to Oblong,” Puget Sound Country 
olid estibuled Trains to Chicago, 
git % Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 
More Trains to Chicago Eleetric Lighted Trains to Chicago,’ Travel on the Magnificent Steamers, 
H-WESTERN LINE St. } M. & O } tric Reading Lamps in Berths,” 
tter tra and Finest Dining Cars in the World, CITY OF SEATTLE 
, Fair City Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 
Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City.” 
RAT ATE EXPRESS (D Leave Minne Double Daily Pullman Service to St.Louis,” CITY OF KINGSTON, 
‘ St. I a.M., Eau ( 11:00 4 lhrough Coaches to St. Louis.’ Puget Sound & Alaska 8S. S. Co. 
r - . Milwaukes ; Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 
Evening Trains.” G.G. CHANDLER,G.P.A, - TACOMA 
P Ca , ay Elegant Day Coaches.” 
a f Wis Magnificent Lunch Cars.’ _ ™ cai a 
] ‘ullman’s Best_Sleepers,” 
: - “s ‘Shoe test and Quick st Line,” JOHN F. FREDIN, Pres. P. L. PETERSON, Treas 
§ Unica ' ihe rhe'Rest Route to’Kansas‘City,” —E* Pres. _ J. ¥.CARGILL, See’y. 
i inv ‘ ; ’ The Best Route.to St. Louis,” ak s si F) 
CTLANTIO EXPRESS (Ex. Sunday) LeaveMinne- | “The Best Route toOolorado, TRON W RIVER “BROWNSTONE? (0. 
Pp stp > wv i Claire 8:24 P. » lo Kansas, to California 4 
oy ; ; lo the West-and Southwest.” 
' 4 ar & ( a > ry Too ; , Secure accommodations from the Company’s agents 18 Fargusson Block. 
: n St. Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket 
: Sagres : SRR, Waawen mi ong on went in the Northwest. DEALERS IN 
! tra i ala Sleep ( ! vith ffet S 
viee—Lunel ved at any hot ne — Ww SS d 
VESTIBULE LIMITED (Daily) Leave Minneapol If you want to know what progress St. Paul has Bro n an stone, 
Sp.om.. St. Paul 8:6 pep. vw. Eau Claire 11:0 Pp. mM. ar made in manufacturing and what opportunities are . ° ° ° 
ve Milwaukee 5 A. M., Ol i A.M offered for the establishment of new industrial enter- Dimension Stone and Mill Blocks, any 8128. 
Ina f Ve bule Limited” | prises send ten two-cent stamps for the St. Paul Semi- WUmk ~— TON STONE. RANGE ROCK. 
made a fast mr ng tra although con Centennial number of THrE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
g y 1 hours St. Paul to Chica but itlis | to: E. V. Smalley, publisher, St. Paul, Minn. Quarries: Iron River, Wis. DULUTH, MINN 
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Mast, Buford & Burwell Co.. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


4.ericulturel « lmplements. 
PIRATE PLOWS. reeg\ 











Buckeye Low-Down Shoe Drills, Cf — / 

Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, Bain Wagons, 
Waterloo Buggies and Spring Wagons, P="% 
Buckeye Pumps and Wind Engines. 


Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. Wire and Ties a specialty. 


We carry every style of vehicle 


Carriages. in use in this part of the country, 


from a Sulky to a Landau, from the leading manufacturers, 





All styles. From common Farm 


Harness. to the finest Track, Buggy or 


Coach. 
- California Boots and Horse 
Turt (soods. Goods of every description. 


Jobbing Department, Third St., Broadway to Pine. es eee 
Retail Department, Third and Wabasha, Ee ees ane 
ST. PATIL. Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 





THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, - - 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn 


Northwest THOMSON-HOUSTON Electric Comp’, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 

H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 
Portland, Oregon; ,H. W. GOODE, Manager. 

Branches ; Helena, Montana; H. W. TURNER, Manager. 
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an veer se, MATT BREEN STONE WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural « Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sin_ey St., Cor. Srx tu. 





JOS. SCOHLITZ BRHAWiING oo 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TWIN CITY PACKING CoO., 


Packers and Wholesale Dealera in 


Dressed Meats. 


Packing House at Twin City Stock Yards, 
NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. 


Salesrooms: St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, West Superior. Washburn 


Wharves: Green Bay, Mi:waukee. 


ENDICOTT BuILpING, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Namuel Gilbert & Co, 


Western Agents 


General Otlice 


THE AETNA CHEMICAL FIRE 
ENGINE CO., 


Manufacturers of 





NITROUS-OXIDE GAS 
GENERATING VESSELS. 





1 to 500 Gallons Capacity. 


Agents wanted in every State west 
of the Mississippi River. 


132 Endicott Arcade Bld’g, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





NICKEL PLATE. 








Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


—~ALL KINDS OF: 


Dr —y ani Sesiieeaiiils 


KASOTA LIME STONE. 


SAWED FPLAGGING. - - | 


@ 


BRIDGE AND BUILDING 


‘Stone 


a... CURBING. - Sn 
Be co 
STONE. 


——<>180 


GRANITE QUARRY 

AT St. CLoup, MINN. 
LIME QUARRIES 

AT Kasora, MINN. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
64 & 65 Germania Life Insurance Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


SY 
) WISCONSIN 
/ CENTRAL \ 


/ LINES 


\ NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILROAD CO 


“Ss 
LESSEE 
an tie 





RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Dra Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, be- 
tween nme and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minnneapo 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design. between 
Chica, ‘oO eng Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 
gh Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and 
Tansist Sleepers via the Northern Pacifico R. R., be- 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and Tacoma, Wash. 
Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affordin 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fonddu 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Giaire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


For tickets, sleeping car yosesvetione, time tables and 
other information, apply to nts of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the nited States or Canada. 

8. RPAINSLIE, General Manager, Chicago, Til. 

i . HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manor, gr, St. Paul, Minn 
Hic. BARLOW, Traffic Manager, Chicago, Il. 
JAB. C. POND, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket yr Chtenge, Il. 


THE SOO ROAD ||| 


will be extended this Summer across 


Barnes, Stutsman and Foster 
Counties. 


It will attract settlers to a large body of fine lands 
now comparatively remote from railroad facilities. 
Now is the time to go into that region and have your 
pick of good lands for wheat growing and stock- 
raising. The Minnesota & Dakota Land and Invest- 
ment Company owns about 75,000 acres in those 
connties and is still offering its land at the old prices 
of from four to five dollars. Address the company, 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, for maps and circulars, 
or call on our agents at Valley City, Jamestown and 
Carrington, N. D. 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, 


Manufacturers of 


Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel 
and Slate Roofing. Repair a. a specialty. 


Estimates furnished upon 4 icatio 
Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL. 





uLeD AND GAS eb 









Py onl PAST DAY EXPRESS 


y ves Minneapolis... 715M 
saves ST Paul 755aM|N 
Sy 4 Arrives Chicago,. .. 9.3spm/\€' 
\) TAKE EITHER OF THESE TRAINS \ 


\ ND You WILL BE SATISFIED WITH 









>) For MAP FOLDER OF THIS LINE CALL AT 


159 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
13 Nicollet House BIk., Minneapolis. 
332 Hotel St. Louis Bik., Duluth. 

Or address, T.W. TEASDALE, 


GEN’L PASS'R AGT., ST. PAUL. 


























The Vestibuled Limited Trains are now lighted wtth the 
celebrated PINTSCH GAS. This gas gives asoft, steady 
and brilliant light. and is absolutely safe and unchangable 
under all conditions. It is pronounced by competent 
judges to be the best system of car lighting now in use. 








GOLD IN CHICKENS GIZZARDS.—The goose 
that laid the golden egg was killed long ago, 
but a Montana man who refused to be governed 
by the old fable has secured $387 worth of gold 
nuggets from the gizzards of thirty-one chick- 





ens which scratched in a gravel bank. 
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LHEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
=A. OS dete 


OF or. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. 


CIGARS. 
W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindeke, Warner & Schurmeier, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F. J. Renz & Co. 
FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
HAROWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 





GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 
Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 
HARDWARE. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
HARNESS. 
St. Paul Harness Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Satterlee. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery.) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & B snedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 
ERAGES. 


Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
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FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Incorporated 1887. 


L.MARD ppp 
eee RENZ puone ‘| 
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R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St.. - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


J. WHARRY 
Secre 





rr SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market 


_FATRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





PULLMAN’S PROSPERITY.—One of the most 
thrifty places in Washington is Pullman, the 
Agricultural College town. The Catholics have 
contracted to build a hospital to cost $40,000 and 
besides that they will establish an academy 
and achurch. There are already five churches 
in the town, either completed or under construc- 
tion. Two miles additional water pipe is being 
laid including that to the Agricultural College 
and the Military College. Over two miles of new 
streets are being graded. The Odd Fellows are 
about to build a $20,000 three-story structure. 
The State Bank will build a $75,000 two-story 
block. A large foundry and machine shop have 
arranged to establish their works. A portion of 
the plant comes from Moscow, Idaho. The large 
saw and planing mill that we spoke of a short 
time ago, has its building completed and the 
plant is now being mounted. Many residences 
and a few business blocks are going up right 
along. Pullman is a first-class town, full of plucky 
and thorough business men and- -charming 








young ladies.— Washington Farmer. 





Hon. EUGENE CANFIELD, of Whatcom, Wash., 
died last month. 
ability. He amassed a fortune of some $300,000 
in various projects in the city of his adoption. 


He was a person of push and 


* 
* * 

AN ORIGINAL CHARACTER. -Shelby Eli Dillard, 
one of the quaintest characters in Montana jour 
nalism, a writer whose errors could always be 
traced to the head and never to the heart, has 
decided to leave the State. His picturesque 
style, as attractive as it is eccentric, is illustrated 
by his farewell to the fraternity, as follows: 
‘“‘We bid farewell today to our many beloved 
friends in Montana who have stood by us with the 
fervent adhesiveness of a porous plaster. We 
have been treated like a prince by every man, 
woman and child in Red Lodge, and, in fact, 
throughout Montana, and are proud of the exalted 
courtesy down to the bottom of our overalls. 
We go galloping down the road to some future 
point, and before we get through may run up 
against some of the white snags of heaven. 
With Love, Hope and Charity.” 

«x 
VANDERBILT PURCHASES IN TACOMA.—The 


| recent heavy investments of the Vanderbilts, of 


New York, in Tacoma realty have had a quick- 
ening and encouraging influence on the real es- 
tate market and there have been more inquiries 
for good inside property during the past week 
than for months previous. The Vanderbilts 
have already made purchases amounting to $300,- 
000, including a magnificent corner at Pacific 


| Avenue and Thirteenth Street, but they are hun- 


gry for more, and it is reported have secured the 
Merchants’ National Bank building, the Bernice 
building and California block, although the deeds 
have not yet gone on record. The report of these 
purchases, coupled with the intelligence circu- 
lating in railroad circles to the effect that the 
control of the Union Pacific Railroad has passed 
from Jay Gould to the Vanderbilts, and they will 


| immediately proceed to build the road to the 


Sound, is mighty interesting reading for all who 
live or have interests in Tacoma—the most pros- 
perous and promising city on the cost. 

* 

* * 

BISHOP SHANLEY ON NORTH DAKOTA’S CLI- 
MATE.—In a sermon delivered by Bishop Shanley 
at St. Patrick’s Church in St. Paul one Sunday 
last month the reverend gentleman, in speaking 
of his diocese in North Dakota, said that he wished 
to say a few words in contradiction of the false 
reports circulated about the climate of that State. 
‘Instead of being a hard climate to live in,” he 
said, ‘‘it is one of the most healthful in the land. 
Iam myself a living example of this fact. I was 
brought up here in the city a puny young man 
until I went to North Dakota, and my life there 
has so benefited me that I have been 
duct the exercises here for the past week morn- 
ing and evening, ard feel as vigorous at the end 
as I did when I came amongst you. I would 
like to see our young men strike out there and 
make homes for themselves. Don’t drag on your 
existence in tenement houses, slaving for every 
boss who comes along. I am not advocating any 
colonization scheme but I merely wish to con- 
tradict the false statements about the most fer- 
tile part of the country and what is destined to 
be one of the richest States in the land. Allit, 
wants to make it sois population. There is plenty 
of room there, as North Dakota has thousands 
and thousands of acres of the best farming coun- 
try in the United States, and u good deal of it 
can be taken up free under homestead entry.’’ 


able to con- 
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The Smith Premier is the Champion of the World. 


“ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS.” 


If you want expert opinion, do not consult interested competitors; investi- 
gate for yourself, or see what the experts appointed by the United States 
Government did when they desired to place the largest order for typewriters 
ever awarded. 


Find hereto attached a clipping from the 


Pioneer Press, March 30, 1892. 


For catalogues 


and further information, 






address 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’91 


DOO will be soid in’G2 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everiasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
one. goes others foliow, 
and we **Take the Country.” 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited ¢ weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are = 
romptly to plant our increase im every 
Pabitabie portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know Low the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 4ch year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmills as all other 
makers combined? How we 
came to originats the Steel Wheel, 
the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel B 4 
Tilting Tower? -<s 

Ist. We commenced in a field in g@ ® 
which there had been no improve- é 
ment for 25 ws, and in which 
there see no talent or ambi. { 
tion,and none has yet been showa c 
except in feeble Imitation 5 Oo 
| Ofourinventions. 35 

2d. Before commencing the | = 
manufacture,exhaustive scien 
tific investigation and experi <2 
ments were made by a skilled oe 
mechanical engineer,in which ¢ € 
over 5,000 dynamometric = 
tests were made on 61 differ- sb 
ent forms of wheels, propel- 6 
led by artificialand therefore & @ 
uniform wind, which settled 
definitely many questions 4 = 
relating to the proper s; < 
izle 






























> 
® 
“ 


wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 
wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- ¢ 
strase, though not less important questions. These 9 
Investigations proved that the power of 
the best wind wheels could be doubled, 
andthe AERMOTOR dally demonstrates 
it has been done. 

3d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- => 
tees its geods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and © 
to the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- € 3 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘#2 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever p ® 
put in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re=- 3 2 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. moc 

It you want a strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—orif you = a 


c 


31M 403 
e38hg Kidd 


want the tower you don't have to climb (the Steel Tlitin 


Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand Ht <® 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long & S 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to @® ¢ 
churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and @ a 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of ° 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, n 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction sc 
and work, to the AE MOTOR ©, 12th and Rock- a 
7 


wall Sts., Chicago, or 27 and 29 Beale t., San Francisco 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 


SSR 


————YAILL Gry=e——— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


HREE SITES. 


01 the NORTHWEST! 


FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 


SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 
SIRS 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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ANSY_ PILLS! 


Sefe en and Sure. Send 4e. for “ WOMAN'S SAFE 
Wlileox Speeifie Co., Phila., Pa. 


- FEMALE WEAKNESS 


lhave @ positive remedy tor the thousand and one 11is 
arising from deranged Female Organs and will send two 
bottles of my remed free to any lady it she will send me 
_he r express and P. O. address. Dr. J.C. MARCHISI, Utiea, N.Y. 








The recipe of & posk 
tive lasting remedy 
forselfcure sent Free 


toany sufferer. J. D. HOUSE, Box 300, Albion, Mich. 


MARRIED LADIES : 


oe and doubt never come to 
those who use our “Companion.” 
to introduce. RELIABLE SUPPLY CO., 








Send your name and address on s postal card and we will 
send you our mammoth watch and jewelry catalogue free, 
National Mfg. & Impt.Co.334 Dearborn St.Chicago, 





Just introduced, lasts a lifetime, 
safe, reliable, “chicago, 
pestegees, s paibere, for School, 
gi and Parlc Catalogue free. 
S. DENISON, Publisher. Chicago. 





AT e FOLKS®@ 


=e ‘“‘Anti-Corpulene Falls. lose Lolbs. » 
month ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and mevet 
fall, Soldb | yt or sentby mail. Partic- 
lars (sealed) IL0OE SFRCLFIC CO., Phila, Pa. 


A simple but certain 
recipe for self cure 


sent Freeto any suf- 
ferer. Chas. E. Gaus, Box 175, Marshall, Mich. 





MEN REMEDY FREE! 


Prompt Relief. Lasting Cure. 


[ will send (sealed) free to any 
sufferer a prescription to enlarge 
small,weak parts and speedily cure 
Lost Manhood, Emissions, 


Varicocele and Impotene 
Siew, Positive Remedy. CHAS, E. GAUS, Box 85, 5. darsball, aia. 


j Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 
10,000 Ladies declare them 

ail- 


safe and sure (after f 











ing with Tanzy _ Pennyroyal Pills) guaran- 
teed Superior to all others, particulars { cents, 
Dr. 8. 'T. DIX, Bac k Bay, Boston, Mass. 





sPRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


OMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In 
lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
rections for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed. Worth Sic. Best 
inen a t, Card Printer, ete. Sets names in 1 minute, 

rds an hour. Sent postpaid 15e;2 for 25e,Cat. free. 
R.HLING w RSOLI & BRO 656 ‘ortlandtSt. N.Y.City. 


UNIVERSAL 


BATH 















sa Vapor and Water— 
10 on € fresh, sait, Mineral > 
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Centennial Award, oe 
Medal and Diploma. as 

zB against the world 3 3 
Wholesale & Retarl. Old Baths Renewed. De a 


Se 
Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Mich 





$5 to 


























15 per day, at 
Lome, selling 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of ‘jewelry good as 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
- No experience. No capital, 
‘i cost Every house has goods need- 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
ae Oo, O pesesamencanecdian o. 

f REE 3 New, Certain Remedy. Last- 
ing cure, never returns. I wiillsend 
sealed)free to any sufferer, a pre- 
scription to enlarge small weak 
— and certain cure for Lost 

Emnpotenag. J. iD S House, Box 43, Albion, Mich: 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 

in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 

a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 

T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y¥. 
5000 AGENTS Y WANTED, MEN & WOMEN, for 
OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and Rescue 
work “ In His Name” in the great under- fy gt Xow York. A grand 
By Rev. Lyman "4 bbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith, full of tears and smiles, 
28th thousand. 250 remarkable illustrations from fash-light photo- 
Women. #200 a month. 07 Experience and capital not nece ssary, 
for We Teach All and Give C. a Distance no Hindrance for we give 
Extra Terms and Pay Freights. utfit Free. Write for Circulars te 


Con Teing PLAT 
new, on all kinds of metal 
eee Wholesale to 
gor, Emissions, Varicocele, 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O, address, 
DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 
new work. By Mrs. HELEN CA Introduction 
graphs of real life. 5000 more Agents Wante en and 
A. D. WORTHINGTON “ CO., Hartiord, Conn. 
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DAT WASN’T NO PARROT. 

Swipes (the burglar) coming down stairs— 
We’ve got to slope, Jimmie! Dey’s a lady upstairs, 
an’ she hollered at me. 

Thuggers—Shucks! Dat ain’t no lady; dat’s de 
parrot. Dey ain’t nobody at home. 

Swipes— You bet yer life dat wasn’t no parrot. 
She hollered: ‘‘What in Tophet do you want 
here, you blinkety blank son of a gun?” I 





ant eyes, waited for his mistress’ congratulations. 

But he saw her beautiful, tender orbs filled 
with tears, and his stubby tail stopped wagging 
for a moment to assume the attitude of an inter- 
rogation point; which is Sport’s way of inquiring 
if he has made a mistake. 

‘**No, you dear old fellow,” said she in accents 
soft and compassionate as a chinook zephyr; ‘‘no, 
you haven’t. But what a horrible taste you must 
bave in your mouth!” H. 





INDIGNANT ELOQUENCE. 

Mayor Smith, during his official career, has 
received many queer and anomalous communica- 
tions, and one of the strangest was that received 
yesterday. It was, as usual, an anonymous affair, 
but it was refreshingly different from the White 
Cap let-ers and notes of warning that he has re- 
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A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 
She—"lT heard you did beautifully in your part last night.” 
He—"Oh, who was kind enough to say that? 
She—"That little Miss Butterfield, from the country. You know, she had never seen a theatrical performance 


before.” 


reckon I know a lady when I hear her. Dat 


wasn’t no parrot.— National Tribune. 





SIMPLY A MATTER OF TASTE. 


“Sport” is an able-bodied bull-dog who resides 
in aswell neighborhood of a St. Paul suburb. 
He is a much respected member of a small family, 
and his principal duty is to keep tramps off the 
premises. This he does, most faithfully. 

Not long since, the most disreputable looking 
human object Sport’s mistress had ever been 
nauseated by the sight of gained the rear stoop 
when he was off duty, and was there when he re- 
turned. The usual scene occurred, our friend 
Sport bringing in his usual trophy—a portion of 
the vanquished one’s trouser-bosom—which he 
deposited on the step and with upturned, expect- 





ceived in the past. The spelling is quite as 
peculiar as the phraseology, and quite as mysti- 
fying. It bears date of May 9, and runs thus: 

DEAR Sirk: I am vondring if you have any 
naledges of that satse svindling is going on on 
Savent St., and I vill now taly you voth it is. 
Thar is som dad bit that have gat a colored man 
in a kedge, and sho hem for mony. Sharge 
fifteen cents for admission and than tri to mak 
people blive the have caugth hem in arisona, as 
avild man. I do not blive in such a robery from 
por people, that dont now of any bater an to go 
in thar and pay fifteen cent, for to sea negro 
that is as tam as the rast. Do yo blive it is 
rigth to let tham do so. I like sport bout I like 
to se it in a far play. Jour Fraind, 

St. Paul Globe. for Aver. 
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SLIGO ROLLING MILLS. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron 


Used by the principal railroads in the United State: 
and warranted unexcelled. 


- “CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 











QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PauL, Minn. 





THE J AN N HY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, 


Operated Entirely by One Handle. 
They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non-Lifter. 


CRANE CO., Chicago, 


Western Agents. 


The Hayden & Derby Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 111 Liberty Street, - . 





NEW YORK. 


SHIFEFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R.., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


For Taps, Dies, Punches, Chisels, Drills, 
Lathe Tools, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOWES 
STEEL 


93 John St., New York. 127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake S8t., Chicago. 


CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO TRON STORE CO, Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
799 Greenwich St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


National Surface Guard Co. 
Office 445 “The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


Steel Surface 
Railway Cattle Guard. 


15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 
No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CAUTION! 
>) 





We a 
69 ZAIN 

BRIDGE DRIFT 
BOLTS BOLTS 

ALE AND vn? 
‘s KINDS OF pot THE« 


_ MICHIGAN BolT & NUTWORKS 
DETRO/T, MICH. 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 
= ways Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


erew protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


OST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best *22; Grats, Lhe Cheapest 


THE CHAPMAN JACK CO. 


ILEVELAND, OHIO 








“PERMANENCE” Braud 
OF ROOFING. 


This material is the product of the Non-Ovrnr7AbLe 
TRON SLAG OF S'LVER ORES and othor . KECtOUs METALS 
and ASPHALT. This roofing is better than Tin or Corru- 
gated Iron, and costs less. 

LEE COMPOSITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


The 





ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


YOU WORE 


is not easily earned in these times, but it can be made by 
any one of either sex in any part of tne country, who is 
willing to work industriously at tne employment which 
wefurnish. The labor is licht and pleasant, and you run 
no risk whatever. Westart you. You can give the busi- 
ness a trial without expense to yourself. 
THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED FOR 
THOSE WILLING TO WORK. 

Women make as much as men. Send for special private 
terms and particulars which we mail free 


H. HALLETT & Co., 
Box 1834 PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co., 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 
Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. 


BRAKE SHOES. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINERD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Toledo 








CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 
PHENIX BLDG., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


Us ey > 
45 qua, iH 








BLOELAWI IO Do Roay,. 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JoPLING, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The OTs STS, CO., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 








MERCHANT ln ary —_— 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Pintes, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Kods, 
h Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave. es PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 
KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 


Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


AVERY & WES 





BECESSED NUT. 


Ta use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 


ne ne 450 The Rookery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 


Malleable Iron Works. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers &] Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

"Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties i in Fire dened Goods. 





Suan nd the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
—— boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their egw while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business. a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office 
Phonix Building, iss Jackson Bt. 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 


Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - - }Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1882........... pi nine Atari atid ; 75,000 Se I, Me icdin didcceedvavasests an cataeaaceunee (tons) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888....... ee $7,729,625 NE NO 5.5.6.4 5, cvs was Kad wneunels Sap ade ea eae (tons) 195,000 
Assvased value of property, 1891. .........cccccrccccsccccccess $52,495,619 ein d Sranbic ads delaceniceua dass anes saunas (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886............. ee re ree . $667,355 I oie seth Scie niecha ack ai ace: es Whe Ss wRheec ee eee (bales) 50,000 
EE SE Eee Pr ee Tere Te et rer re $8,855,598 Te oP eee NT era (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890................... Bs ee $14,720,858 Lumber exported, 1890 ...... hice Ga acuta demcanaee arr (feet) 150,735,000 
Real estate transfers, 1891............-- a ecececcecers Tererer $10,663,297 Ee err rns ca ee (feet) 139,920,000 
SE EPPS TCTC eT Te Tee reer rT Te eT Saat 1 2 Se ere ee rye eee (bushels) 55,366 
I a. ot didn bal ald mie Maa a Rea necaaS 22 eS sv ccc ce echekec dba henner cosannenene (oushels) 3,509,096 
ES reer ree ree rer we eeeeee + -$25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15......... (bushels) 2,367,226 
Bamkk Glearimgs, 1600... cc ccccccccsccccccccvcccccssscccccceses $43,420,448 I, BO 6 0 4.0:06-0.056 05.666hbeoese eh 6eseeeen .. (barrels) 86,521 
amt GRIME, BOGE. c cccctvcscceccssscccccseceens Selena eee $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (varrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889. ..........cee eee e ences errr rere $9,000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890......................4.. 9 
II, BOO iiccacnscacacaescdaseeniaduc rer = | Number of public school buildings, 1891......................... 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891................0+04: $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890....................0005. 3,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891...........--+seeeeeeeee $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891..................0..085. 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891... ..........cccceeeeees 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..................... Th4 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Ee I OE Be By, LOO Enc occ ccc ccc cswccnccccccscsccsess 41 

Commmpemies P66 1601 . .o uno cccccscvcscccccdsccccccoccssceces $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, i891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 5) 81 
Coal shipped, 1882 aa ainda Hie wardaishe wdcelah are aceeeneen (tons) 56,300 Ee I, BOs i650:0:6:5:9:6506 sande Ode he canned eneobeeein $25,000,000 
CL RON: cee aaiiedcasenaccdseackleweenoomaanegan (tons) 180 940 EE CEG BO 8 86. d6 se cdneseecbawaedncesonanercece nels $856,153 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


N. PLR. RR. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
SEDRO, WASHINGTON. MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. & 


SITvATION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also K systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 
via Skagit River. COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 


Resources.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are yi MBER. Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 


: TRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 
magoiticent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 ° 8 ’ 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of largest river emptying into Puget Sound. 


HOPS. 


hay, 400 busheis of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- MANUF ACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
CoaL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten S H ) R () — factory, furniture and bucket factory, paper and 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make pulp works, oat meal mills, brewery, foundry 
the best of coke. machine shop and smelter. 
Inon.—Iron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hote), 
to the coal. k $10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 
LuMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. SILVER. — three churches, bank, newspaper, business 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. ocks and residences. 
Fir and cedar. FRUIT. O GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets address 
GOLD AND SILver.—The celebrated Silver Creek, 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT co., 
valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly (INCORPORATED. ) 
galena, very rich in silver. Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 


— Pacthe 'z. RB. Co.’s N HW CAR SHOP S ” “Ta, 





Cost - - $1,000,000. 


Working Capacity, 
2,C00 Men. 


IF YOU WANT a safe 


and profitable investment buy Edison 
property now while prices are low 
and terms easy. 


$10 Cash will Secure a 


; - _ . choice Residence Lot. We own and 
FREE SITES for factories control all the desirable property at 


are offered by The Excelsior ia & . : n= 4 Edison. For full information and a 
Park Land Co. ih eons ors ff, ee: ree ne ee shops, 


t= Edison and Tacoma, address 
P. 0. Bex 943, Tacoma. THE 


Area of Grounds, 65 acres. 
Buildings, 23. 

One of the Finest Plants 
in the World. 

THESE SHOPS are the 


nucleus of a great manufac- 
turing center. 








CO. _ pusseir. sox, Gen’ Manager. 
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Cook 
Stoves ~ 


Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


ay 


Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders proraptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, . 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice Pres’t and Treas. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman Geo. W. MORRIS, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NosBuz, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLivus E. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. 





BARNEY & SMITH MF’'G COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 


Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. DAYTON, OHIO. 


A.M. KITTREDGE, Sup’t. F.E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E.E.BARNEY. A.C. BARNEY. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAu OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INsTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, C Peery aland Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Princi xl Office, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirTsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw Yous. 
Rosert W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. C. E., M.A™. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soe. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and ee ‘0. 
Joun J. CONE, angi ner ot eo A.W. —* ine g cia G.W.G. Ferris, 0. E.; JAMESC. HALLSTED.C. 
Wa. P.GRONAU,C. E. . Me NAUGHER, C pas} hm hd rn Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 














JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8S. Ep@ELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y. 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty. 


Car Axels, 


H.C. MoNatn, N. W. Agent. 








AMERICAN WOODEN SHOES.—Wooden shoes 
are made in large quantities in Grand ltapids. 
Mich., which is the seat of the industry in this 
country. About sixty pairs per day are made, 
and a market is found for them all over the coun- 
try. They aresold to those employed in estab- 
lishments where chemicals are employed which 
are destructive to leather. 
almost altogether in their manufacture.— Minn 
eapolis Lumberman. 


Basswood is used 


* 
* * 

CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT BIRDS.—When a flock 
of birds is in flight it is still one body, one will, 
says a writer; it will rise, or circle, or swoop with 
a unity that is truly astonishing. A flock of 
snow buntings will perform their aerial evolutions 
with a precision that the best-trained soldiery 
cannot equal. Have the birds an extra sense 
which we have not? A brood of young partridges 
in the woods will start up like an explosion, every 
known particle and fragment hurled into the air 
at the same instant, without word or signal. 
How is it done? 

x" 

SUBSTANTIAL FAITH.—A. J. Ross shows his 
faith in Spokane by making a wager that at the 
close of 1900 Spokane will have a population of 
75,000. The following is the form of wager: 
‘We will find a party desiring to borrow $2,000 
for that length of time, and who can give good 
security therefor. I will put up $1,000 and the 
taker shall put up $1,000. We will each receive 
our annual interest therefor until the expiration 
of the specified time, at which time the winner 
shall receive the entire $2,000. The wager of 
course is open to all for the term of thirty days, 
but is more particularly intended for Eastern 
croakers who have repeatedly and wilfully mis- 
represented our city financially and otherwise.— 
Oakesdale Sun. 

«*% 

THE WORK OF A WorRM.—Through the kind- 
ness of W. C. Daniels we some weeks since came 
into possession of a piece of dry cottonwood that 
is a curiosity. Mr. Daniels was cutting up a pole 
for firewood and noticed some green leaves. He 
split the stick and found through the center a 
roll of green leaves. An examination showed 
that some species of worm had bored a hole some 
ten inches in length along the heart of the pole. 
The bore is about the size of a Winchester rifle 
barrel and into this leaves of the black alder 
were rolled in as compact a form as a closely 
rolled cigar and the workmanship was much 
better than that upon any cigar we ever saw. 
Each roll is exactly half an inch long and each 
is pressed so solidly against the one below it that 
the ends are as true as man could do it. It seems 
the worm had laid an egg on a leaf and then care- 
fully rolled the leaves around it. This was con- 
tinued until the roll was made as large as the 
little finger of an ordinary man’s hand. The 
leaves are evidently intended as food for the 
worm to subsist upon from time of hatching until 
it was able to rustle for itself. One has already 
hatched. In two days from the time the worm 
had worked its way to the surface of its shell it 
had eaten up the greater part of its house, al- 
though only about a quarter of an inch long and 
not more than an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
As it is the first we have ever seen we should be 
pleased to hear from any one who has seen the 
despised worm at his labors.—Townsend ( Mont.) 


Messenger. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE lecturer, dissoursing on the subject of hesith, in-| AS “GGanee” mae. 
juired: What use can a man make of his time while 
i waiting for the doctor?” Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
I eusy f il rite lea eaustof | Before he suld begin his answer to his own inquiry, BEST MADE. 
es whe you want him t ish | omeone in the audience called out, “He can make his . 
Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc, 
\"\ ul ' wert ) es, Joht Willie Wangle—"T aimed that shot-gun of yours at 
tH amma’s dressmaker to-day, and she was so scared A.B. ANDREWS & CO., 
I epi J that she ran away.” | 
Mr. Wangle—“You did. ch? Well, you’re a good boy. 215 Wabash Av., 
\ " irfully I thie rts Come out in the back yard and I willshow you how to CHICAGO. 
l \ ! t tl ! Wher use that gut 
i 1 le ! 1} We = — 
\ , He'll tl A lice.(aged seven years)—“Papa, were there any live 
} up } rebels after:the battle of Bull Run?” ow ers ee S 
— Father Why, of course,my child. Why do:-you ask 
( " ‘ ved a let f i | that’ 
. \ vould be | er for | A live Uncle George told me about the battle last 
g leap year to get their kr 4 ind | thought he killed them all lo W ers ee S 
| ‘ The « t 
j uff ‘ y 
inp and a wl MENDENHALL, 
Ke — a nN ts the Florist of the Northwest, 
ee ; can furnish you with the CHorc- 
vill ested alter dea EST of Flowers for Weddings 
He sa will has beer Parties, Funerals and all other 
he married Mrs, J purposes. 
Large assortment of fine bed- 
ding and house plants. Choice 
if] rt time flower seeds. nd for Cata- 
wk aga logue. Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 
Y ye MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
First Ave. South and 18th rq t 
Will v Genera esha Stere, 16 Fourth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
\ iT ! \ i ul sa Se ei ate alt ae a 
M VW “ae | 
. RING C2 
jim—“The old wa AILORING 
{ p 1 f 
149 Nist. Paul’s Leading 
- E.3R0.ST,| Low-Priced Tailors. 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
\ ' t r application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 
r GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 
, Y S miles east of Syeeme. @ = ~~] of Cascade Division, N. P. 
R. These Springs a t becoming celebrated as a 
\ o , HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT. he waters are a 
: ific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
' . Troubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from 82 00 to 83 50 per day. Baths extra. 
, For information address I. G. MCCAIN, 
1) GREAT A STRAIN What Hot Springs, Washington. 
f Patient (] a 
" Phy 
\ t WN. ‘LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
1 ow } LJ ’ 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 
(. Tt 
yee Office and Laboratory, No. 133 B. Fifth 8t.,8t. Paul, Minn. 
YPersonal attention even, to ot bate of 2, Bamplos by 
; lyzing and Testing Food, Water, etc. jes by 
' : : ' mail or express valntel to pecanplly. Write for terms. 
rtd "why 9 mre | ‘1 CU FITS! — 
iy 1 RE I Ss! 
: — When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
! ‘ematinnaniaadtnmation 2m returnagain. Imexzna 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
3 \ S , haa |. LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
: ? {others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
AN INNOCENT OBSERVATION Oh. look, Edgar. dear, what beauti- ‘ cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott!e of 
i hat ' { ! Pur ire the jeweler can’t bea married man, forif he - my infallibleremedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
It ) were his wife would never let him sell these lovely things ," G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
~ l 1 i t Vv 9 
\\ cu ! i’ ‘ ! way : . — 
TS, Dre. SPEEr cs CO., 
Mr. Smith, y tre eating no chicke mith: | Specialists in Nervous and Chronic Diseases. 
; mes me Office in New York Block, Corner of Tower Ave. and Fourteenth St., West Superior, Wis. 
eee | The Physicianin Charge of this Office is a Graduate of the Medical Department of Harvard University. 
yp i 
( ol he sa YOuUNG MEN 
\ pretty maid | Who may be suffering from the effects of youthful follies or indiscretions will do well to avail themselve. of 
Ve il AY " id this chance. 
wt | DR. SPHHR & CO. 
reache He 1 , Will guarantee a perfect cure in all cases of weakness or private diseases of any kind or character they under- 
tuke or fe rfeit $250. They will therefore say to the unfortunate sufferers who may read this notice that you are 
| treading on dangerous ground when you longer delay in seeking the proper remedies for your complaint. Then 
wher.eit ar XC for the first time you will realize what negligence means. Our success in such eases can be best understood 
S , preached when we positively declare that over 100,000 have been treated by us in different parts of the world. Call and 
, get the benefit of our experience. 
;’ MIDDLE-AGED MEN. 
Mr. O Whvdoy Fe h water. Tor There are many of the age of 30 to 50 who are troubled with too frequent evacuation of the bladder, often 
, accompanied by a slight smarting sensation and weakening the system in a manner which the patient cannot 
;% LG wecount for, On examination it will be found that the urine deposits a ropy sediment and sometimes small par- 
I l ty re tha glus ticles of albumen will appear or the color be ofathinor milkish hue, again changing to dark and torpid appear- 
: you were the dryest | ance. There are many who die of this difficulty, ignorant of the cause which is the second stage of weakness. 
| LADIES 
Finding it not convenient to call at the office can be treated by mail by sending a full description of their case. 
Little Dick—“Mamma, did God write the Bibl DR. SPHER & CO. 
M De Style Of course, my dear Will guarantee a perfect cure in allcases and a healthy restoration of the organs. Examination and advice free 
Little Dick Ihe iwful vulgar, ain't Ee to all. Remember the place, New York Block, corner of Tower Ave. and Fourteenth St., West Superior, Wis. 
hice Din Bhat cea’ Wlawh dona <oee P. S.—-See our testimonials in the different papers from well-known people. 
Little Dick—“He calls Eve a woman ‘stead of lady. BRANCH OFFICES: Saginaw, Mich., Marquette, Mich., and Ashland, Wis. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
Its death rate is the lowest in the 


Coast. 


climate is unequaled. 
United States. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c0o 


It has no rival city within 400 miles. 


worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 


If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the 
resources. 


Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 


pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


wonderful world. 


Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 


A. M. CANNON, Banker; CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 


: or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
































BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE.—(Copyright by L. C. Dillman. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and _ residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc. : 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be 
the largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, 
and the supply point for the upper and 
lower Kootenai mining country; 


Newport, Wash., located in the Meta- 
line mining district, and the head of 
navig.tion on the Pend d‘Oreille River, 
with magnificent waterpower, in a lumber 
district unequalled in the Northwest: 


Harrington, Wash., located in the Bi 
Bend farming district, in Lincoln County, 
producing 5,000,000 bushels of wheat alone; 


and «a city on the Columbia River on the 
eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains. 


Correspondence solicited and information freely, 
g*ven; special attention gwen to Eastern inquiries. 











Re ay Tas 











